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fiction 





diésert adventure 
LASSETER’S LAST RIDE 
lon. L. Idriess 


An Epic of Gold Discovery in modern Australia 







‘Of the greatest interest both as a record of 
intolerable adventure and as a picture of the life of 
aprimitive people of the Australian desert.’ 

WAN HUXLEY in the BOOK SOCIETY NEWS 7s. 6d. net 







hunting and shooting 


GREEN HILLS OF AFRICA 
Ernest Hemingway 


‘He would be a cold-blooded reader who could 
«0 through this book and not, at any rate for the 
moment, wish to penetrate those African fastnesses 
with rifle and shotgun. The country, at all hours, 
shines bright and clear in these pages.’ 

SiR JOHN SQUIRE ia the DAILY TELEGRAPH 8s. 6d. net 








fiction 





A HOLIDAY TASK 
J. W. N. Sullivan 


‘Mer. TW. N. Sullivanalways remains the philosopher 
aid man of science. We get some highly enter- 
taining disquisitions on the borderland between 
normality and ‘insanity’, fraud and _ sincerity, 
scientific proof and occult possibility.’ 

The TIMES Literary Supplement 








7s. 6d. net 









seafaring 


RAMBLIN, JACK: JOURNAL 
OF CAPTAIN JOHN CREMER 
edited by R. Reynell Bellamy 










‘A journal, which so far as I know is unique, of a 
young seaman in the reigns of Queen Anne and 
Shows the manner of the born 
SIR JOHN SQUIRE 7s. 6d. net 


George the First. 
story-teller,’ 



















A HOUSE OF WOMEN 


H. E. Bates 


‘Mr. Bates’s affinity with Hardy goes deeper than 
a common interest in country life. He has much 
the same sense of the inevitable in human affairs. 
Mr. Bates touches greatness in his portrayal of this 
discordant household.’ 


DAILY MAIL (Book of the Month) 7s. 6d. net 





A CLOAK OF MONKEY FUR 
Julian Duguid 


‘It is 1534, and an exploring expedition is sailing 


from Spain to the New World. The adventures 
of the fleet by sea, and of the Spanish colony by 
land, are exciting, and described with all Me. 
Duguid’s well-known vividness and pow er. 

PHYLLIS BENTLEY in the YORKSHIRE POST 7s. 6d. net 


JUDAS 


Anne Porter 


FLOWERING 
Katherine 
‘For the reader who likes his fiction to give him 
first-class stories.’ L. A. PAVEY in the SUNDAY TIMES 


‘These seem to me the best short stories that have 
come out of America since the early Hemingways.’ 
GRAHAM GREENE in the SPECTATOR 7s. 6d. net 






A HARP IN LOWNDES 
SQUARE 


Rachel Ferguson 





‘Miss Ferguson introduces the supernatural into 
her novel. But we accept these phenomena, just 
as we accept inexplicable psychic phenomena in 
life.’ The GLASGOW HERALD 7s. Gd. net 





JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY 





BEDFORD SQUARE 
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ROLLS: 


THE BES 


“Throughout the world the name of the 
car is synonymous with the best that 
the industry can produce either in this 
country or elsewhere. ..... 

The performance is only a part of the 
car. The lasting powers, together with 
maintained performance, which can 
only result from the finest workman- 


Rol's-Royce Ltd have some excellent reconditioned and guaranteed 
Rolls-Royce cars tor disposal at moderate prices ' 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD 14-15 CONDUIT ST LONDON W1 ’PHONE MAYFAIR 6201 


ROYCE 


IN THE WORLD 


ship and materials, absorb a consider- 
able part of the price that is paid for it. 
Looking back.on my experience with 
thecar, perhaps the outstanding impres- 
sion I had was of its top gear abilities; 
even in these days of flexibility on top 
gear the Rolls-Royce stands in a class 


by itself.”” — Yorkshire Observer 4/3/36 
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Buy a Car Made in the United Kingdom 
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A comfortable 
shave means a good start to 
the day. If you find shaving 
a bore in the morning, give 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream 


b ‘ 

ce 9 _— a trial. It really does soften 
from all : ia 
goad the beard quickly and effec 
tively, and yet protects the 
Geticheg Conus tore skin from irritation. Buy a 

delight to use—and 
after use! It softens large tube for Is. 6d. from 


the most stubborn 
beard and soothes 


the tenderest skin. your chemist. 












Sails on June’ 27 
TOSTOCKHOLM, HELSINGFORS, COPENHAGEN& OSLO 


13 Days , - from 20 guineas 


On July 11 


TO ZOPPOT (for DANZIG), HE a STOCKHOLM 
AND COPENHAGEN 


13 Days ,». « from 20 guineas 


Five other cruises in July and 
August by Orion and Orontes 


ORIENT LINE CRUISES 


MANAGERS: ANDERSON, GREEN & CO., LTD, 
5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 
and No. 1 Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 
Telephones: Man. 3456 Whi. 6981 Tem. 2258 
or Agents 
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HE Italian question was handled at the League of 

Nations Council meeting on Tuesday with marked 
discretion, the essential passage in the resolution adopted 
declaring that, while the discussion was adjourned till 
aspecial meeting to be held in June, “in the meantime 
there is no case for modifying the measures previously 
adopted in collaboration by the members of the League.” 
Sanctions therefore continue in operation, and next 
month the whole question will be exhaustively con- 
sidered, with France represented by her new Govern- 
ment, whose views on the course to be followed are 
likely to differ considerably from those of M. Flandin. 
The opportunity of genuine and cordial co-operation 
between the two Western European democracies seems 
at last to exist. If it can be realised the effect on the 
rst of Europe, particularly on hesitant countries like 
Poland, will be immense. But if hopeful eyes are being 
turned by London on Paris anxious eyes are being turned 
by Paris on London, for views have been expressed in 
various quarters here, inside and outside the two Houses 
of Parliament, which lead the Left Wing leaders in 
France to doubt whether a change of policy by their 
country would be genuinely welcomed by the British 
Cabinet. It is the first duty of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Eden to put that beyond question. Pressure on a 
nation which has defied the Covenant and glorified in 
its defiance must be intensified rather than relaxed. 
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Italy’s Tactics 

Italy meanwhile is making the most of her military 
Victory, The annexation of Abyssinia (no diplomatic 
(quivocations about a mere protectorate) has been pro- 
claimed and the organisation of a kind of administration 
under Marshal Badoglio is in progress. Here a word of 
caution is needed. All news from Abyssinia now comes 
fom Italian sources or through Italian channels, which 








NEWS OF THE WEEK 





means that the world hears about events in that country 
what the Italian Government or the military authorities 
want them to hear. Some kind of Abyssinian Govern- 
ment is said to be functioning at Gore, two hundred - 
miles west of Addis Ababa, where the archives and most 

of the Ministers are, but no successful military resistance 

can be looked for, though the Italians are not yet in 

effective occupation of half the country. Elsewhere 

Signor Mussolini, nettled at the continuance of sanctions 

(which are obviously far less innocuous than the Italian 

Press claims), is making various overtures to European 

Powers. 

* * * * 

Indirectly Italy is responsible for a Cabinet crisis 
in Austria, for an outrageous telegram of congratula- 
tion to Signor Mussolini sent by Prince Starhemberg, 
the Heimwehr leader and Deputy-Chancellor, has proved 
too much for the Chancellor, who, to judge from news 
arriving as we go to press, is reconstituting his Cabinet 
without the impetuous prince. The political atmosphere 
in Austria is inflammable to the last degree, as an 
instructive communication from Vienna on a later page 
of this issue indicates. The Cabinet reconstruction 
gives much more personal power to Dr. Schuschnigg, and 
German, and a diminution of 


means increase of 


Italian, 


an 
influence, 
x x wt * 





The Pope on Conquest 

Speaking at Manchester on Tuesday, the President of 
the Salford Branch of the Catholic Truth Society explained 
that in regard to the Italo-Abyssinian dispute the Pope 
“has kept a dignified silence because he is bound to. He 
is Pope not only for the Italian Catholics—he is Pope for 
the Abyssinian Catholics too, and therefore he must 
observe absolute silence and strict neutrality.” Unfor- 
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tunately at precisely the same moment the Holy Father, 
inaugurating a World Exhibition ef the Roman Catholic 
Press, felt it well to point out that the opening of the 
Exhibition almost exactly synchronised with “ the 
triumphant happiness of a great and good. people in a 
peace which it hopes and confidently expects will be a 
prelude to that new European and world peace of which 
the Exhibition seeks to be a symbol.” To quote these 
words is sufficient comment in itself. Most Roman 
Catholics in this country will share the views of most 
Protestants regarding this unequivocal laudation of a 
‘triumphant’ aggressor. Nothing could be sharper than 
the contrast it provides with the courageous and uncom- 
promising words used by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and other leaders of religious thought in Great Britain. 
** * * * 


M. Blum and the Franc 

This week the French france has shown a considerabie 
recovery, largely owing to M. Léon Blum’s reassuring 
speech on Sunday, and to restrictions on the foreign ex- 
change market which hampered the small investor’s 
flight from the franc. M. Blum emphasised once again 
his party’s determination to preserve the france at its 
present value, and he also declared that any changes to 
be made would be kept “ within the framework of the 
present social system.” It was a strange speech from the 
Socialist leader, who has always been so fierce a critic of 
“the present social system,” and if it saves the frane at 
the moment may have unfortunate effects for him; 
for it is unlikely that French currency can be permanently 
maintained at its present value, so that it is to M. Blum’s 
interest that it should be devalued before his Government 
is in power. It seems strange also that he should think 
he could overcome the Communists’ reluctance to take 
office by a speech intended to reassure the middle-class. 
Indeed, both the Communists, and the Confédération 
Générale du Travail, whom M. Blum also pressed to enter 
the Government, have refused to be represented in 
M. Blum’s Ministry. In his speech he once again affirmed 
his Government’s intention of recreating international 
solidarity and of reviving the hopes which were once 
placed in the League of Nations. That declaration 
unquestionably springs from deep conviction and _ it 
may have international consequences of the first 
importance. 

* * - * 


The Questions to Germany 

More comment has been aroused in Germany by the 
decision to publish the questions addressed by the 
British Government to Herr Hitler than by the questions 
themselves. As to the questions, it was quite essential 
that they should be put ; the elucidation of various points 
in Herr Hitler’s declaration of March 7th was imperative. 
And they could not have been framed in more tactful or 
inoffensive language. If it elicits the replies that may be 
hoped for, the questionnaire will have rendered great 
service, but it would still be useful for a British Minister, 
presumably Mr. Eden or Lord Halifax, to visit Berlin and 
discuss the situation with Herr Hitler face to face. The 
attitude of the new French Government on the German 
question has not yet been defined. A Left-wing adminis- 
tration will not be credited with much enthusiasm for 
National Socialism. On the other hand it must be 
credited with great ‘enthusiasm for peace, and if Mr. 
Eden can reach agreement with Herr Hitler on a reason- 
able basis, he is not likely to find M. Blum and _ his 
colleagues raising gratuitous difficulties. As to the 
decision to publish the British memorandum, it was 
apparently fully approved by Baron von Neurath, There 
was undoubtedly something to be said for keeping the 
Negotiations private, but the history of garbled versions 
of secret documents has grave lessons to convey. 
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Se 
President Azania Yjniste 
Seftor Azaiia’s election as President of the Spanis eviden¢ 
Republic was certain once he presented hin mig Noel B 
candidate. He is the most powerful personality in Spas ? 4 servi 
politics; but his decision to become President . Inspect 
been a shock to many of his most devoted supporter that th 
for by doing so he retires from the leadership of . cheaply 
Popular Front to the comparative security of the Pres manuf 
dential office, with a salary of £60,000 a4 year, ft 4 rave 
difficult to estimate the motives of a man who, havi ‘ witness 
been given overwhelming support for a difficult i 
dangerous policy, has apparently at the first opportunity civil L 
left other men to carry it through. What is certain i Mr. 
that the policy itself, of founding, through the Popular striking 
Front, a State -which should be radical and democratic J Herber 
but not Communist, has become even more difficult | the {i 
owing to the concentration of the hitherto divided forces of raise t 
the extremists. On the same day on which Seior Azaiy § Whe") 
became President a revolutionary alliance, under Largo that th 
Caballero, the Socialist leader, was formed between and th 
the syndicalist National: Confederation of Labour and the g me" @ 
Socialist General Union of Workers. Both these great It is ne 
organisations are pledged to direct revolutionary action, J and 
and are encouraged in their views by the success of should 
the peasants in seizing the land, and in many districts the | It 's 
control of local administration. Which bodes jl} fop J which 
the maintenance of order in Spain. of its | 
* * * * of its 
President Roosevelt’s Opponents such © 
The Republican Party will choose its presidential nigger 
randidate at the national convention which opens jn — 
Cleveland on June 9th. The assumption is that he must ae 
be a Westerner or Mid-Westerner, since it is taken for oa 
granted that the Republicans cannot put up against My, happet 
Roosevelt a representative of the great industrial and 
financial interests which during the past two years have The I 
been implacably hostile to the New Deal. Senator Borah The 
declared three months ago that the nomination would been t 
fallto him. The one thing so far certain is that it will not, Mr. de 
though Mr. Borah will be a powerful influence at Cleveland, J "P™ 
The strongest pre-convention candidate is Governor Minist 
Alfred Landon of Kansas. Little known to the American J! 
public six months ago, he has mobilised far more support J" ™ 
in the Press and among the delegates than is usual fora J 1" 
politician of his calibre. Mr. W. R. Hearst is clamorousy  '#" 
for him. Senator Borah might come out against him; J @*t 
if so, Governor Landon is lost. Colonel Frank Knoy, the ¢ 
owner of the Chicago Daily News, is active, but not the " 
dangerous. Senator Vandenberg, a mild and _ regular § ™ the 
party man of Michigan, has more than a sporting chanee, one-hi 
especially if there should be a deadlock. Mr. Borah and J ™¢ | 
Mr. Hoover are the two downright enemies of the New the Av 
Deal, of course from diametrically opposite points of meth 
view. The Senator will make no terms with the e has 
President, but the latter has to be reckoned with. 
* * * * The | 
Arms Manufacture and the State The 
The complexity of the task of the Royal Commission § actior 
on the Private Manufacture of Arms was considerably § Leagi 
increased by the vigour with which Sir Maurice Hankey, agree: 
giving evidence last Friday, traversed the argument of & invol 
two Ministers of Munitions, Mr. Lloyd George and § gener 
Dr. Addison, in favour of a State monopoly. Sir Maurice ff State 
speaking as Secretary to the Committee of Imperial realit 
Defence, gave it as his considered view that but for the J ance 
expansion of output which the existence of private The | 
firms made possible this country would have lost the “The 
War, its liberty and its Empire. It is valuable to hav Zimn 
the case for private manufacture thus put at its highest, week 
and by a public servant with no personal or pecuniary & Write 
interest in the industry. But Sir. Maurice’s testimony § ° se 
has to be weighed against the experience of the tw MP, 
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ps 


rs of Munitions already quoted, and the impressive 
e on the other side skilfully marshalled by Mr. 


Ministe 


jdenc : OS 
em | Baker at an earlier sitting. Last week, moreover, 
Noe 


srvice Witness, Captain L. G. H. Llewellyn, a former 

ake of Naval Ordnance at Woolwich, declared 

a Government could and did manufacture more 

cheaply than private firms, and that “ secrecy in private 

manufacture was difficult, if not impossible.’ This is a 

allegation if it can be substantiated, and the 
lid cite facts in support of it. 
* * * * 


grave 
witness ¢ 


Civil List Pensions 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain used some curious 
striking arguments in his lively debate with Mr. A. P. 
Herbert on the provision of £1,200 for new pensions in 
the Civil List. He said that it would be improper to 
mise that sum to £4,000, as Mr. Herbert had asked, 
when we were Spending so much money on armaments ; 
that there was no popular feeling in favour of the change ; 
and that, in any case, it was difficult to find sufficient 
men and women of merit who needed such pensions. 
It is not surprising that Mr. Herbert, finding his modest 
and sensible suggestion opposed by such arguments, 
should have used language which shocked the Chancellor. 
Jt is indeed somewhat humiliating to find a State 
which boasts of being civilised showing, in the person 
of its Chancellor, so philistine a carelessness of the fate 
of its artists, writers, scientists and philosophers. But 
such carelessness is of a piece with the State’s consistent 
niggardliness towards all forms of culture, music, the 
theatre, research, which cannot pay their way. If the 
State does not recognise the value of the arts and sciences 
themselves it can hardly be expected to mind what 
happens to the artists and scientists who practise them. 

* * * * 


The Irish Budget 

The Irish Free State has so often, in this country, 
been threatened with ruin if it persists in the ways of 
Mr. de Valera that the Irish Budget may seem somewhat 
surprising to Englishmen, As Mr. McEntee, the Finance 
Minister, said, it shows the soundness of the country’s 
finances, With increase in consuming power, and increases 
in revenue from income- and _ property-taxes. More 
fortunate than ourselves, the Irish suffer no increase in 
taxation, and the surplus of £322,500 is to be spent in 
taxation relief; of greatest importance, perhaps, is that 
the cattle and sheep levies are to be abolished. But 
the unfortunate Anglo-Irish dispute still shows itself 
in the £2,180,000 of bounties on exports to Great Britain, 
one-half of which Mr. McEntee proposes, as before, ‘to 
raise by borrowing. The Budget is itself evidence that 
the Anglo-Irish dispute cannot be solved by Mr. Thomas’ 


and 


methods of coercion, which Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
has not yet repudiated. 
* * % x 


The Future of the League 

That the Italo-Abyssinian war, following on Japanese 
action in Manchuria, has brought the whole future of the 
Teague of Nations into question is a matter of common 
agreement, The actual existence of the League may be 
involved, or the revision of the Covenant ; or it may be 
generally decided that all that is needed is that those 
States which have the power to make the League a 
teality should also have the will. In view of the import- 
ance of a full discussion of the subject from every angle, 
The Spectator has arranged a short series of articles on 
“The Future of the League.” The first, by Sir Alfred 
Zimmern, appears on a later page of this issue. Next 
Week's article will be by Lord Lytton. Subsequent 


writers include M. Pierre Cot, who has been a member 


of several French Governments, Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
MP.; and Sir Arthur Salter, 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Political Correspondent writes: There has been a 
substantial rise in Mr. Baldwin’s stock from the 
levels to which it has recently sunk. Now that Govern- 
ment supporters have had leisure to consider Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s strange volte-face on the sanctions issue 
and Mr. Churchill’s vicious attack on the Prime Minister, 
they have decided that they do not like either of them, 
and have come to the conclusion that there is more to be 
said both for the Government and the Prime Minister 
than they had previously been ready to admit. The 
rebels in fact have received a set-back. They are finding 
that there are still deep-rooted reserves of loyalty in the 
Conservative Party to Mr. Baldwin’s leadership. The 
younger members of the Cabinet and the Junior Ministers 
have no anxiety for a change, and the central body of the 
Party is determined that it will not overthrow Mr, 
Baldwin to make Sir Austen Chamberlain king, still less 
Mr. Churchill. Mr. Baldwin is himself showing signs that 
he is recovering his old form. In the absence of Mr. 
Eden at Geneva he has been answering the Foreign Office 
questions. Many of them have related to such difficult 
and delicate topics as the future of the Emperor of 
Abyssinia, the position of Sir Sidney Barton in relation 
to the Italian Commander in Addis Ababa and the future 
of sanctions. Mr. Baldwin has dealt with them with 
all his old skill and authority. Tle seemed actually to be 
enjoying the cross-examination, being ready to answer 


low 


supplementary questions to which the Foreign Secretary 
would probably have decided not to reply. 
* * * * 


Coincident with this recovery of Mr. Baldwin has been 
a rally to the side of the League and a continuance of 
sanctions. The Diehards who imagined that Sir Austen’s 
speech had killed the sanctions policy are disagreeably 
surprised at the strength of the support for them. It is 
due in some part to the feeling in the constituencies. 
Members who were in touch with their electors over the 
week-end returned with reports that any suggestion that 
the League fight should be called off met with strenuous 
opposition, and there was indeed a very definite feeling, 
far outside League of Nations Union circles, that the 
Government should consider taking the extreme step of 


blocking the Suez Canal. 


* * * * 

I have been increasingly impressed this week by the 
immense Parliamentary competence of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain. The claims on his time are prodigious. 
In addition to piloting the Budget through the House, he 
has been in charge both of the Civil List and the Special 
Area Bills, and it is an open secret that he is chairman of 
nearly every Cabinet committee. Yet in debate he is 
always complete master of his brief, and approaches every 
subject with just the right mixture of suavity and assur- 
ance that never fails to carry his supporters with him, 
however doubtful they might have been as to the wisdom 
of his course before he spoke. He has, too, a remarkable 
facility that even the leaders of the Bar might envy 
for exposing the contradictions of the Opposition case. 
It has been a real intellectual delight to listen to him, 


* * * a 


It was not without its significance that Mr. Baldwin 
in the course of a long answer to a question from Mr. 
Churchill on Wednesday afternoon three times referred 
to him as “the right honourable gentleman” instead 
of “ my right honourable friend,” which is the invariable 
way in which of the Government refer to 
ex-Privy Councillors who are members of their own Party, 
It would seem that after Mr. Churchill’s recent outburst 
Mr. Baldwin is at pains to show that he no longer regards 


members 


him as a supporter. 
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THE PLIGHT OF ITALY 


Nak is said to have won the war. That is triumph- 

antly proclaimed in Rome and_ impetuously 
echoed by a limited company in this country. 
Has she? The ultimate profit and loss account must 
be compiled in a more temperate atmosphere than 
prevailed in the Piazza Venezia at Rome on Saturday 
night. Italian troops are in possession of Addis 
Ababa. Signor Mussolini, with the modest prece- 
dents of Charlemagne and Napoleon to inspire him, 
js said to contemplate the coronation of King Victor 
Emmanucl as Emperor by the Pope. 
And then? Or, as it may more relevantly be put, 
And now ? In what state is Italy to face the problems 
that confront her? Was last week’s shouting the 
high-water mark? Peace, says Signor Mussolini, 
has been established—but the representative of no 
League State except Austria, Hungary and Albania, 
or of the United States, was present to hear the 
declaration. Abyssinia has been annexed by Italy— 
and immediately on the announcement faithful 
France intimated that she made every kind of 
reservation on the subject. Baron Aloisi at Geneva 
on Monday protested against the presence of an 
Abyssinian representative at the League Council 
table—and forthwith the Abyssinian representative 
was invited to take his place there. On Tuesday, 
Signor Mussolini withdrew his whole delegation from 
Geneva. That is not an action to be deplored, whether 
it means Italy’s resignation from the League or not. 
Her presence in a company of States sworn to observe 
the Covenant and the Kellogg Pact is grotesquely 
incongruous, and the question of her expulsion from 
the League could not long be evaded in any case. 


It may be so. 


Now the shouting is dying down, and the prosaic 
business of the payment of the bill presents itself, 
Of Italy’s financial situation nothing definite is 
known, for all information bearing on that is withheld. 
But she is believed to have lost practically all her 
gold, and to have exhausted the possibility of realising 
her holdings of foreign securities. The figure to which 
the national debt has risen since the inception of the 
Abyssinian campaign can only be conjectured, but 
it is computed in responsible quarters that the interest 
on it amounts to not much less than half the Budget 
revenue. Tourist traflic this year will suffer heavily. 
Peace, moreover, brings its problems no less than 
war. The industrial population of Italy has so 
far fared reasonably well, for the needs of a 
quarter of a million men in East Africa have kept 
the war industries in the widest sense booming. 
Now all that ends. Peace has been re-established. 
Most of the quarter million will soon be coming home, 
either to flood the labour market or to continue an 
unproductive life with the colours at the public ex- 
pense. To what employment will the war-industry 
workers transfer themselves? Not to any export 
trade, for Italy’s export trade has been strangled by 
sanctions. An intensive production of substitute- 
commodities may be attempted, but at the best an 
insoluble employment problem is looming up. Only 
through an external loan can Signor Mussolini find 
salvation, and there is no country in the world to 
which he can turn for that, 


If that is the situation of which Italy has to tal 
account, it is still more the situation of which - 
League of Nations has to take account. Jy i 
respects the League seems to have a humiliatiy 
failure to record. In some respects it has. ; 
acted too slowly and with insufficient Vigour ; fy 
that our own Government must share responsibility 
with the rest. Its plans have been frustrated 
There was reasonable ground for believing thet 
Abyssinia, even without the material support she 
was entitled fo claim, could hold out till the raitiy, 
and sanctions would then have had another four 
months to exert their cumulative pressure. Tha 
was the calculation of Foreign Ministers who counted 
on bombing from the air but not on poison-gas, 
By dishonouring one more Italian signature Signor 
Mussolini has enabled his armies to get to Addis 
Ababa before the rains began. That was to open 
a new chapter. Peace was to be declared, the 
slate to be wiped clean, Italy to be aligned with 
* the satisfied Powers,” the Stresa Front to be recon: 
stituted, and virtue crowned with victory would shine 
among the upholders of law and honour at Geneva, 

There are those in this country who would haye 
it so. Their fear or hatred of Germany is such 
that they must rally a perjured and undependable 
Italy at any cost—even though the cost be the 
destruction of the League of Nations, on whose 
strength alone reliance can be placed for defence, 
if defence be needed, against an aggressive Germany, 
At the very moment of all moments when firmness 
may be decisive they are clamouring for surrender, 
At the very moment when a Government has beei 
elected in France ready to repudiate the old Laval 
policy of compromise and stand side by side with 
us in defence of the Covenant it is urged that we 
should desert our post before the French have the 
chance to reinforce us. It will not happen. This 
country habitually moves slowly, but it is schooled 
in holding on. Battles may be won by élan; it 
is tenacity that wins campaigns. Even the existing 
sanctions are proving more effective every month. 
The most recent returns from 19 countries. that 
have reported to Geneva show that the imports 
of those countries from Italy in March, 1936, reached 
a value of 1,802,000 American dollars, against 
7,194,000 in 1935. Exports to Italy, on whieh 
there is little restriction except Italy’s dwindling 
purchasing-power, fell from 9,836,000 dollars to 
5,742,000. April’s figures will be more striking still. 

The plain truth about the present situation could 
not be better stated than it was in the opening words 
of a letter by Admiral Gordon Campbell, V.C., in 
Tuesday’s Daily Telegraph. “If a_ policeman 3 
in process of restraining a man from a crime he is 
attempting, does he,” asks the Admiral, * cease all 
action when in spite of his efforts the criminal 
sueceeds ? Rather does he hasten up his reinforce: 
ments and see that the criminal is brought to trial.” 
The League has still reinforcements to call up, it 


the form of more vigorous sanctions. There 3 


no punitive, still less any vindictive, purpose in theit 
adoption, or in the mere maintenance of existing 
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anetions. The League’s only concern is to make 
naked annexation. in cynical defiance ‘of Covenant 
obligations impossible. If force is to be the, deciding 
factor in world affairs, there is no place for a League 
of Nations. If aggression 1s allowed to pay, there 
vill soon be more aggressors, And the converse is 
yo less true. If this country and France can at 


last, as may reasonably be hoped, co-operate in the 


framing at Geneva of a just peace-settlement, and 


jointly lead in the maintenance of economie pressure 
on Italy till that settlement is accepted, it will -be 
the League, not the Fascist hierarchy, that emerges 
victor from the contest. That is a war that Italy 
has not won—and may yet lose. 


PUBLIC HONOUR 


0 comment at this stage on the evidence given 
before the tribunal presided over by Mr. 
Justice Porter would be manifestly improper ; but 
she enquiry is in itself as interesting as the Budget 
jeakage which the tribunal is investigating. For 
the Government has had to admit, distasteful as it 
i, that its most important financial measure, the 
Budget, has been made the subject of speculation 
which has thrown suspicion on men who should be 
above suspicion. It would be even more unpleasant 
for the Government if the suspicion should prove 
to be justified ; but what is interesting at the moment 
is that the standards of political honesty have been 
vt so high that even financial operations of relatively 
small intrinsic value are enough to prompt a public 
enquiry whose results could cause considerable 
damage to the Government. A public conscience 
so sensitive must seem a fantastic affair to the 
Governments of some other States. In France it 
needed revelations of wholesale bribery and corrup- 
tion, evasions of justice, murder and almost civil 
war before an enquiry was made into the activities 
of Stavisky ; in Austria, past and present members 
of the Government can be shown to have been 
implicated in the now bankrupt Phoenix Insurance 
(ompany scandal, and the Government is appar- 
ently intact. The sums with which the Budget tri- 
hunal is concerned amount to no more than £30,000 or 
£40,000. but they are enough to rouse the country 
to indignation—whether as the result of standards 
of political integrity so high that even the smallest 
lapse is a shock to the public conscience ; or because 
the prominence assumed by these particular trans- 
actions obscures other alleged abuses on which 
attention might with some profit be turned. 

It would be rash to assume that the contrast 
between the Government’s attitude to the Budget 
leakage and, let us say, the French Government’s 
attitude to the Stavisky affair is simply a contrast 
between British virtue and foreign vice. The 
foreigner, whose political morals we often deride, 
might maliciously say that we only flaunt our 
morality to hide the abuses that go on behind it. 
For instance, one who believed all that was written 
and said on our standards of political morality, in 
text-books, in the Press, in public speeches, would 
be somewhat surprised by what was said, on the same 
subject, by those who experience the benefits of 
loeal government in such a district as South Wales. 
He would find what he heard a little difficult to 
reconcile with the apparent scrupulousness that is 
shown in national politics. Accustomed to regard 
the bribe, the rake-off, nepotism, as methods employed 
only in the politics of other countries, he would be 
surprised to find them taken almost for granted in 


South Wales, and, it seems, in some other local govern- 
ment areas. He would hear frequent and persistent 
allegations of teachers who had mortgaged their 
salaries to secure appointments ; of councils lavishly 
distributing gencrous travelling expenses, even though 
the councillors did not travel, and though the council 
had been specially summoned for the transaction 
of trivial business of which a committee could well 
have disposed; of councillors who had _ provided, 
in local administration, for all their abundant families ; 
of contracts improperly assigned ; of election to the 
council regarded as a means to a sinecure with valuable 
patronage. He would be surprised that various 
unofficial bodies should feel it necessary to fight 
to bring municipal accounts into the daylight. 
But one thing would not surprise him—that demands 
had been made for the appointment of Commissioners 
to enquire into the local administration of South 
Wales. 

The allegations may be true or not, but that they 
are commonly accepted as true is certain; and 
not only with regard to South Wales. They go far 
enough to suggest that local administration in these 
areas is thoroughly corrupt. It is strange that while, 
on suspicion only, in national polities, a public 
enquiry is held because some £30,000 or £40,000 
are thought to have been improperly acquired, 
persistent reports of flagrant corruption and bribery 
in local government are consistently ignored. It 
may be said that the Budget leakage is important. 
not because of the sums involved, but because of 
what the Budget is, and because of the principles 
involved; it may be replied, with the same justice, 
that local administration is the basis of all govern- 
ment, that it is the training-ground for all politicians, 
in which they learn the rules of their trade, and that 
if a system is corrupt at the bottom it is hopeless 
and hypocritical to pretend to make it honest at the 
top. With this admitted, it must be said that. if 
the suspicions caused by the Budget leakage are 
held to justify a public enquiry, then the-allegations 
made against local government bodies are ¢ven greater 
justification for public enquiries into their conduct. 
Sir Assheton Pownall. in the House of Commons, 
has raised the particular case of Monmouthshire. 
There may or may not be special reasons for dealing 
with the Council of that County. And it is fair to 
recognise that the general demoralisation created 
by the prevalence of prolonged unemployment in a 
depressed area must inevitably affect the publicly- 
elected bodies in whose hands administration rests, 
many of whose members. are themselves, in point 
of fact, unemployed. All we are concerned with 
here is to urge that a clear case for investigation 


exists. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


UFFICIENT tribute has never been paid to “ Letters 
to the Editor ” as a national institution. They are 
not usually thought of as a national institution, but they 
are in fact an essential characteristic of the Press of this 
country in particular. Papers in other countries, the 
United States for example, have developed the feature 
to some extent, but ‘“‘ Correspondence” there has 
attained nothing like the same scale or the same weight. 
What gives letters—the selected letters which secure 
publication—their value is the fact that they all come 
from men and women who think they have something 
to say. And some of them very often have. When 
they have, their letter can very well be better stuff 
than the leading article of the paper it appears in. 
Now for what all this (not necessarily the last 
sentence) is leading up to—two admirable passages from 
two letters in Monday’s papers embodying suggestive 
comments on the Anglo-Abyssinian question : 

(1) ** The Italian Government has killed and is about to 
take possession. Friendliness to Italy would seem to British 
opinion morally intolerable ; and what is morally intolerable 
is not politically expedient.”” Lord Hugh Cecil in * The Times.” 

(2) * Mussolini tells us (without any bones about it) 
that he has gone into Abyssinia because the Italian people 
need colonies, outlets for population and raw material. 
But there are very much better colonies than Abyssinia 
lying about—Algeria, Tunis, Malta, Kenya, South Africa 
and its gold mines. Why not one of these? Because he 
was quite sure that if he began to land troops in, say, South 
Africa, or even Malta, sanctions, the national sanctions, 
would be applied instantly and to the full.’ Sir Norman 
Angell in the ** Daily Telegraph.” 

If League sanctions had_ been certain, Abyssinia would 
have been safe. 
* * * * 

The extracts from Mrs. Dugdale’s Life of Lord Balfour 
which have been appearing in the Daily Telegraph will 
ensure a lively welcome for the book itself when it 
comes. Mrs. Dugdale was the most politically-minded 
of Balfour’s nieces, and she stood to him very much in 
the position of a favourite daughter. As a consequence 
there runs through the whole of the biography an intimate 
touch that is in no way inconsistent with the firm handling 
of political questions. No biographer more detached 
could have reproduced so well the impression of A. J. B.’s 
disarming and (usually) ingenuous blandness, or would 
have had knowledge of the illuminating little comments 
Jet fall in the privacy of a family circle. In the chapters 
Mr. Cyril Asquith contributed to the biography of 
Lord Oxford there are attractive pictures of family life, 
but they form only a small part of the two volumes. 
The great political biographies of recent years are 
for the most part in more austere vein. We are not, 
by the way, at the end of the series yet, with Mr. Richard 
Law’s life of his father, Professor Trevelyan’s Viscount 
Grey and Sir Frederick Maurice’s Lord Haldane. still 
to come. 

* * * * 


News reaching me from France suggests that the 
recent French elections were in many ways more sig- 
nificant than has ‘been generally realised here. The 
Victorious Socialists at any rate fought largely on foreign 
policy. Here are two reports from Socialist candidates, 
both well known and both successful. One was addressing 
meetings in a centre where serious unemployment has 
resulted from sanctions. He spoke about sanctions. 
Alter his meeting workmen crowded round him with 
the comment “Sanctions have lost us our jobs—but 
stick to them.” The second candidate addressed mectings 
in forty communes, and at each of them read textually 


Articles X and XVI of the Covenant and ex 
them. The audiences, who had never fully 
the League position, in every case applauded 
commonsense on which it rests. 

* * * * 


plaing 
understoo 
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There is some point in the satirical remark ofa Vienne 
paper that for an English football XI to be beaten 9_ 
by Austria was a more bitter humiliation than for British 
foreign policy to be frustrated by Italian. At that time 
the English eleven had not capped its achievement by 
fallng before Belgium 3—2. It is a pity that English 
elevens should get beaten on the Continent, but though all 
honour is due to Austria and Belgium for their Victories 
the English team did not profess to be the best the forty 
counties could produce, and the players were no doubt 
stale at the fag-end of a hard season. Whether the rigours 
of training were observed as they should have been I have 
no means of knowing, but the temptation to treat a contin. 
ental tour as something of a joy-ride must be considey. 
able. Too much can easily be made of football; but 
matches abroad are worth winning. And against Belgium 
in particular the English team appears to have gone to 
pieces. 


| 


* * * * 


May term debates at the Oxford and Cambridge Unions 
are never to be taken too seriously, and perhaps the indig- 
nation lavished on the decision of the Oxford Union that 
“this House reeognises no flag but the Red flag ” js jn 
excess of what the occasion deserves. The vote was very 
small—67 to 57—and there is a section of Oxford under. 
graduates which delights in. showing itself foolish and 
callow. Most of them will acquire wisdom with years, 
and they will then perhaps realise that the traditions of 
the Oxford Union are something worth upholding. But 
thanks to their action it will be a case not of upholding but 
of restoring. 

x a * * 


A slightly belated comment, but I think still worth 
while. In the Freshmen’s match at Oxford W. Murray- 
Wood, late of Mill Hill, was played as a bowler and put in 
seventh wicket. He made 28 not out, showing, as The Isis 
observed, that “ he can also bat.” Two days later he 
continued the demonstration of that fact with 106 not 
out for the University against Gloucestershire. And the 
end is not yet. 

* * * * 

I am very glad to give hospitality to these lines from 
a writer who speaks with recognised authority on all 
African questions, but prefers to be known simply by 
the initials **M. P.” 

JOHN MELLY 
WE stayed. Was there not busy reckoning to be done at home 
Of fears, of costs—how many long, sharp nails go to a cross? 
The ignorant dark people on their hills said ** They will come. 
Are they not strong who gave to us their pledge.* your loss, 
our loss’ ?” 


He went—with those dark children. 
winged foes 

In strength to work their will; with art to burn, to blind 
and rot. 

He had no weapon; yet, clear-shining, merciful, arose 

His purpose like a sword, defeating them—they know it not. 


They came on, the white, 


He went, young, smiling, urgent, with those happy few who 
said— 

But not in words—of one flesh is mankind : who ran to give; 

Unreckoning, the best they had, their lives (and he is dead). 

We count our wealth of safety, yet—are we so rich who live? 


JANUS. 
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INDIA REVISITED: Hl. UPLIFTERS .IN ACTION 


By F. YEATS-BROWN 





€xplaing 
rderstog “The Spectator ” to write on contemporary India. 
Practicg 
AVING described Gardhapur, somewhat gloomily 
Viennes rhaps. I cannot leave the problem of village uplift 
ten 9 there, but must interrupt my journey and glance at 
T British jahore, . Mysore, Trivandrum, and at the ideas of the 
hat tine I post prominent of all the protagonists of rural recon- 
Ment by MM gnction, Mr. Gandhi. 
English | [shall begin with Mr. F. L. Brayne, of the Indian 
Ough all I (iril Service, whom I have known for many years, since 
Victories fH ye used to pigstick together. A thousand boar have 
he forty fH jllen to his spear, but now those days are passed : his 
> doubt Hf jarry.is the mind of the peasant. Some people gasp 
rigours Hl yt his methods (for this is a precedent-ridden country) 
‘Thave J jut everyone—now that he is successful—admits that 
Contin. ff je has Vision. Under the present Governor of the 
sider. Hf Pynjab his methods receive whole-hearted support. 
Ls but Mr. Brayne tingles with Cromwellian vigour: the 
elgium Jord has delivered the villager into his hands, and the 
one to Bi villager, who thought him mad at. first, is now quite 
villing to be led into the paths of light by this tall, wild 
nan Who never stops working and preaching. My day 
Unions i» his company was arduous and amusing. We sped 
Indig- FF fom village to village (somewhere in the irrigated tract 
n that Ff jetween Ferozepur and Lahore) applauding clean houses, 
” is in aitieising imperfect wells, suggesting more ventilation in 
S very # ark places, smelling latrines. We came upon a child 
inder- BF vith eye-disease. ‘* You can’t afford to send him to the 
1 and § ioctor, eh? Yet look at the bangles on his wrist !” 
years, B sclimed Mr. Brayne—‘‘ They cost more than the 
MS Of H ioctor’s fee. Tow can he wash properly? Why do 
But Fou want to make him look like a little girl?” The 
g but F iuents were impressed. We hurried on. 
From dawn to high noon is six hours in March. At 
me o'clock we were still parading through swept and 
vorth # hellagged streets. (‘‘ I don’t care if it 7s done for my 
rray> Bf benefit. The fact remains that they are getting a move 
utin #ion!”) At two o’clock we arrived at a marquee equipped 
‘Isis J vith loud-speakers. Two thousand peasants had been 
t he § awaiting our arrival for more than an hour. Regardless 


not J of hunger, and the audience’s desire for sleep, we em- 





the § barked on a programme of fourteen items (“* No. 1, Chirag 
Din, prayer, 8 minutes. No. 2. Honorary Secretary, 
Worsleygunj Committee report, 5 minutes. No. 3. 
rom Sanitary squad, poem on malaria, 3 minutes,” and so on) 


all @ which was timed to last an hour and a half. Although 
by ff me of the local performers were cruelly cut off in mid- 
verse by the Master of Ceremonies, this was done only to 
illow Mr. Brayne to speak longer than his allotted twenty 


me § winutes, As a matter of fact, he spoke for an hour. 

3? In the end, I was convinced that a great movement in 

ne, § mural reconstruction is soon coming in North India, not 

ss, Bomly because of Mr. Brayne’s virile enthusiasm, but also 
veeause the Punjabi woman is house-proud and com- 

te, petent. In a “ control ” village which I entered, outside 


the uplift operations, and reported to me as being par- 
nd § ticularly dirty (nor was the report wrong: cesspools, 
manure heaps, stagnant water, fly-infested children, 
luman ordure in the streets, reminded me of worse than 
it. Bf Gardhapur) I found that inside the houses everything was 
tidy and scrupulously clean. Rows of empty bottles were 


" ringed on a clean shelf (for ornament, I was told) a 
_ lacquered Punjabi milk-separator and a couple of brightly 
) paintedt spinning-wheels stood in a corner ;_ knives, forks, 
? @ ‘nd spoons were clipped neatly into racks, a dozen brass 


pots gleamed in another corner; two handsome beds 


Were raised on mud pillars (stuecoed in a kind of Aztec 





This is the third of a series of articles which Mr. Yeats-Brown has been specially commissioned by 
The fourth, which will appear neat week under the title 
“Children of Mother Ganges,” deals with the mass immersion of two million worshippers in the great river.| 


design) to allow gaily decorated boxes to go under therm 
in the day-time. I should have been glad to live in such 
a house had it not been for the nauseating conditions 
outside. ‘* The women are the key to rural reconstruc- 
tion,” I was told. ‘ They want better things, but at 
present they have no status in the village outside their 
own houses. Once they are educated, they will see that 
the roads are as clean as their front parlours.” 

To humanise the administration, and make each 
member of it feel that he is the servant rather than the 
master of the public, to break the tyranny of the money- 
lender, to wean the peasants from their extravagant 
habits (spending a year’s earnings on a marriage, borrow- 
ing money at 36 per cent. per annum, loading their 
children with jewellery) and to spread the knowledge of 
health throughout the countryside is a task in which the 
Punjab may well lead the rest of India. Or else the lead 
may come from the progressive Indian States, such as 
Travancore, Mysore, Hyderabad, Baroda, Bikanir. All 
these have enlightened rulers, and active welfare schemes 
(there is also Dr. Tagore’s Sriniketan) but I can mention 
only the work of Dr. and Mrs, Hatch in Travancore. 

Dr. Spencer Hatch is a Y.M.C.A. worker. His wife, who 
was a playwright and actress of distinction before she 
came to India, has turned her talents to village plays, 
and dramatises her husband’s preaching in a way that 
arrests the attention of the peasant. She has written 
little dramas on diet, cattle-bregding and hygiene. 

** All our experiments are quite simple,” Dr. Hatch 
told me. ‘“ We never make anything out of materials 
to which the villager is unaccustomed. These beehives, 
for instance, made out of local wood, cost only half a 
erown. English and American hives are too big for 
Indian bees, who are small and inclined to be lazy, 
for they do not have to lay in a store of honey for a 
hard winter. They must be stimulated by constantly 
taking their honey away. Look at this separator: it 
was all made locally, and costs five shillings. Imported 
separators cost £2. Onasmall scale we have been successful 
with our honey. Last year, 319 families made 4,304 
pounds, bringing in a profit of ten shillings a family. 
That isn’t much, but it is the beginning of what may 
be an important cottage industry in many parts of 
India, as soon as we can teach the public that honey 
isn’t a medicine, but a delicious food. 

‘“* Egg-marketing has been a success also. Our peasants 
have learned the advantage of grading their eggs. They 
do it now of their own accord, (We never do anything 
which needs much European supervision because we 
want reform to come from the inside.) Today our eggs 
are selling as far away as Bombay. They are double 
the size of the native variety, and bring in a small regular 
income to the houses where it is most needed.” 

Pedigree bulls, model hencoops, a circulating library, 
a vegetable garden, improved handlooms, graduated 
specimens of honey, models of hygienic houses—all 
these things and more are demonstrated at Dr. Hatch’s 
Rural Reconstruction Centre. 

A thought which needs discussion, yet which would 
have been diflicult to put to a social reformer on the 
scene of his activities is this : will not the causes, whatever 
they are—climate, heredity, what you will—which 
brought these people to their present pass, again operate 
when the uplifting agency is removed ? Reformers are 
insistent on the virtues of Sindhi bulls, Leghorn poultry, 
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active kinds of bees, but I have not heard that any 
of them have considered: the possibility of making some 
radical improvement in the human material which is 
the chief factor in their endeavours. 

What is to happen if the people go on multiplying 
at their present rate? In the last ten years the popu- 
lation of India has increased by thirty-four millions 
(the size of a big country like Poland or Spain) and is 
now, at 352,837,778, the largest in the world. Moreover, 
the death and birth rates in these crowded and con- 
cupiscent plains are also the highest in the world, so 
that there is a vast outpouring of reproductive energy 
merely to maintain the level of the population. When 
we reflect that 24,000 babies are born every day in this 
country, we realise something of the forces in play, 
and can see something of the scale of the disaster that 
must occur, sooner or later, if this frightening fertility 
continues without restraint. 

Even Mr. Gandhi, I think, would agree with me that 
India is over-populated. I write *‘ even,” because he 
is a strong opponent of birth-control, and a_ faithful 
friend of the depressed classes. When I saw him, on 
the roof of a house in the Harijans’ Colony at Old Delhi, 
he spoke to me of the work he has initiated in villages. 
(A nearby machine-gun detachment at practice provided 
an odd commentary to our talk. Compulsion, said 
Mr. Gandhi, was not wanted in rural reconstruction, 
A handful of foreigners could never provide the neces- 


sary Momentum for the movement. It must come 
from the people themselves. Sometimes peasants 
were tiresome. Dealing with them was slow’ work, 


—————. 
he said, but (with a twinkle in his keen eyes) he had 
inexhaustible fund of patience. He agreed with . 
that because a man is an Indian he does not necessdp 
know India; and he agreed also that every offies 
no matter what his future work, should live for — 
months at least with the peasants of his Pie 
ating their food, drinking their water, breathine ie 
dust. whi: 
We did not discuss the details of his work (The Harijg, 
Navajivan Karyalaya, Bombay, 8s. yearly for 39 ; = 


’ ‘ F A ISSUE, 
post free, gives many descriptions and first-hand Account 
as 2 ity 
of it) but I knew already of how the Mahatina’s devote, 
‘6 


sweep the streets of the village of Savli, teach the 
inhabitants weaving, care of cows, gardening, &e. Vb 
ae is intensely in earnest. Far from being a spe 
force, he is as gay and vital as ever. The lichtes 
from his toothless mouth speaks louder 1 Gre 
than all the guns of the Indian Army. In some ies 
he reminds me of the late T, E. Lawrence: there j 
the same cool sparkle in his mind: the same courtesy 
and personal charm: the same selflessness combined 
with a supple brain and strong will. 

A sparrow perched behind the Mahatma’s shoulder 
while I photographed him. His kind face gleained 
in the early morning light. Machine-guns still chattered 
in the ofling. He was speaking of non-violence yow 
and I thought what a queer contrast Mr. Brayne and 
Mr. Gandhi would make—the one small, patient, subtle, 
the other big, eager, contemptuous of the spiral approach 
—if both began to uplift the same village. But India 
needs them both, for she has 700,000 villages. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE I.—A LIKE-MINDED SOCIETY 


By SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


HERE is a crisis in the working of the League of 
Nations. But what is much more important is 
that there is a crisis in world-affairs. The League of 
Nations is an agency or mechanism established to deal 
with international conditions. Those conditions have 
changed. Until we have resurveyed them we shall not 
get very far in discussing amendments to the Covenant or 
changes in the machinery of the League. 

Broadly speaking, it is true to say that the framers 
of the League imagined that, barring certain territorial 
changes made in the peace-treaties, chiefly in Europe, 
the world would settle down after the War into a nine- 
teenth-century rut. The League would supervise and 
harmonise the relations of the Great Powers, taking the 
place of the Balance of Power, which, with the scales in 
the hands of Great Britain, had long preserved Europe 
from the hegemony of a single Power. In the economic 
tield, the League would reduce trade barriers, leaving free 
play for the economic internationalism under which 
(despite the abuses of capitalism) the general welfare of 
mankind was so much increased in the century between 
1815 and 1914. 

The reason why President Wilson and others believed 
that the League system was practicable was that the 
principles of Western democracy had triumphed in the 
War. It was therefore natural to believe that what may 
be called the climate of liberalism would be the prevailing 
atmosphere of the League. The character of Japanese 
institutions was ignored, Russia was, for the time being, 
excluded and the conversion of Germany was taken for 
granted. In this connexion the phrase “safe for de- 
mocracy is misleading. Present-day Germany and Italy 
are, inasense, democracies. But they are not constitutional 
democracies. They are not, as Montesquieu would have 
said, Realms of Law. Had President Wilson, as a 
political scientist, been asked point-blank whether he 
believed it possible to organise an international political 


association, under the iegis of international law, amongst 
States which were not themselves governed under eonsti- 
tutional guarantees, he would certainly have declared 
that such a project was inherently absurd and self. 
contradictory. A river cannot flow higher than its 
source. What reaches Geneva from Rome, Berlin or 
Tokyo is bound to be tainted with lawlessness, 

Thus what we have to face today is the division of the 
Great Powers into what one may without offence call 
the Civilised and the Backward, This is not to impugn 
the patriotism and singlemindedness of the rulers of 
Germany and Italy. The massacre of Drogheda may 
be set beside the events of June 30th, 1934, in Germany, 
But would Cromwell, with his 17th-century mind, be a 
helpful member of a 20th-century international association? 

Thus the first question to be decided is whether the 
existing League should be continued without reference 
to the political principles and domestic régime of its 
members, or whether it would not be better to fall 
back upon a more limited association, the members of 
which would be inspired with common ideas, forming a 
natural basis for common policies. 

If we wish the existing League to continue, with or 
without changes in the Covenant, we must face the 
anomalies and unrealities—one might go further and say 
indecencies—involved, Thus Italy was in September 
last appointed by her fellow-members of the Counc 
to be Rapporteur for Legal Questions. She also conducts, 
under the auspices of the League, an International 
Institute for the study of Private International Law, 
She has broken five international treaties since she 
assumed her Rapporteurship. This is only one among 
the many major and minor incongruities involved by the 
existing Geneva system. 

Until recent events it could be argued that the moral 
authority of the two liberal Great Powers and of the 
smaller Kuropean democracies was suflicient to outweigh 
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. active influence of the disciples of Macchiavelli and 
the dead weight of the large crowd of nondescripts. We 
. to face the fact that this will no longer be the case. 
oa some time at least the famous ‘atmosphere of Geneva’ 
will be chilly—not to say glacial. This is not a reason for 
winding-Up the League or for conducting a heresy-hunt 
gmongst its members—an impossible task. But it is a 
reason for the British public to realise that the League in 
hich Italy remains a member and wherein we profess 
eqgemess that Germany should join is not the symbol of 
that New Order which President Wilson prociaimed. 

It is also a reason for considering whether the time has 
pot come for closer association, however informal, 
hetween the peoples who still hold fast to liberal and con- 
stitutional principles, or, to use the language of Sir Alan 
Anderson, in a recent letter to The Times, between 
«those nations which wish to substitute justice for force 
ys the international arbiter.” Perhaps an even better 
formula would be “ peoples between whom war has 
pecome unthinkable,” because considerations of relative 

wer do not enter into their calculations. These, in 
tems of 20th-century politics, are the truly civilised 
peoples. 

sir Alan Anderson suggests that their mutual relations 
should be strengthened by “‘ mutual support in trade and 
stable currency,” and “in the exchange of goods and 
people.” In other words, he faces the fact that twentieth- 
century economic internationalism, which took the 
whole world for its province, has passed away and that 
there are areas of the world under régimes which are incom- 
patible with sound trading, as the nineteenth-century 
conceived it, regions of what is fitly described as economic 
nilitarism. Has not the time come when the free peoples 
should co-ordinate their economic practice with their 
piitical principles ? Should Foreign Offices have one 


BOOKS IN 


By W. A. 


:.. eases of the arbitrary suppression of serious 

and well-intentioned books on account of their sup- 
posed obscenity have drawn increased attention to the 
content and administration of the relevant branch of 
the law. The two are indeed closely interwoven, for the 
vagueness of the law places a larger discretion than is 
desirable in the hands of the inferior courts who for the 
most part administer it, while the tendency alike in these 
courts and in the High Court (on the comparatively 
rare occasions when its decision is called for) to discourage 
any discussion of first principles, has hindered the 
emergence of a clear and comprehensive body of legal 
doctrine. The law knows no rule of the absolute pro- 
hibition of any particular topic. The law as to obscenity 
isa part of the Common Law, and, such as it is, it was 
well established before the onset of nineteenth-century 
delicacy. Its basie principle has always been that it is 
criminal to publish any matter the natural consequence 
of whose publication would be to corrupt and debauch 
the morals of the King’s subjects. Dr. Johnson records 
the prosecution of Richard Savage in 1785 for publishing 
an outspoken poem entitled The Progress of a Divine ; 
and we learn that Savage was acquitted on the ground 
that he “had only introduced obscene ideas with the 
view of exposing them to detestation and of amending 
the age by showing the deformity of wickedness.” 

It has more recently been held that if a book is in 
itself likely to corrupt the public, the purity of the 
author’s motives is no defence, for he must be deemed 
to have intended, for the purposes of the law, the natural 
consequences of his acts. But the principle remains 
that unless the tendency of the work is to corrupt, the 


policy and Treasuries and Boards of Trade and Agriculture 
another or several others ? 

The breakdown of economic internationalism through 
the rise of militarist politico-economic systems in certain 
States has forced us to realise that the world as it 
now is is not a single society. Cobden hoped that it 
would become one; but his hope has not been 
fulfilled. But the free peoples do, in a very real 
sense, form a society. The sharp edges which cut off 
the militarist States from one another and from the rest 
of the world do not exist in their case. To pass from 
Denmark into Sweden or from Canada to the United 
States is not to pass from one climate to another or from 
the twentieth century to the seventeenth. The change 
only differs in degree from the passage between Australia 
and New Zealand or from England to Scotland. 

The great advantage that the dictatorships enjoy 
over the free peoples is the unity of purpose embodied 
in the untrammelled will of their rulers. This advantage, 
as Demosthenes pointed out to the lazy-minded publie 
of his day, enabled Philip of Macedon to destroy the 
free Greek cities piecemeal. But he did not depend 
for his victories on spears and shields, or the raw 
materials of spears and shields, purchased (on account) 
from his intending victims. Is there any reason why 
the free peoples of today should fritter away their 
overwhelming strategic superiority by short-sighted 
behaviour of this kind ? 

The way to bring Germany, Italy and Japan, the 
three centres of danger in the world, to a more reasonable 
frame of mind is not to give them a more equal chance 
of winning a war against one or more of the civilised 
Powers, but to establish an association which they will 
feel it worth their while to join. Nor is there any 
reason why they should not be admitted—on terms, 


THE DOCK 
FULLER 


mere presence in it of indelicate topics will not make it 
criminal, 

Unfortunately, however, our local benches and juries, 
while wonderfully quick at picking out shocking para- 
graphs, appear to be indifferently qualified to judge a 
book as a whole, and take, for the most part, a pessi- 
mistic view of their fellow countrymen’s susceptibility 
to corruption. It is questionable how far the establish- 
ment of the clearest possible statement of the Law would 
go towards securing reasonable decisions upon a question 
which is commonly attended by so much feeling and so 
little thought. To those publishers who have been 
discussing the matter among themselves and with the 
Authors Society, it has seemed that reasonable, con- 
sistent, and predictable treatment is likely in practice 
to be attained only by a change of court. 

In a tentative Obscene Books Bill which 
drafted and is at present under consideration by the 
Publishers Association and the Authors Society, it has 
accordingly been proposed to set up a new central court, 
the Obscene Books Commission, to settle all disputed 
issues of obscenity. It is suggested that the Commission 
should include, in addition to its legal chairman, a man 
of letters, a biologist and a clergyman, and it is hoped 
that its members will be so chosen as to qualify it to draw 
a reasonable line between pornography and serious writ- 
ing. For a court which is unable to appreciate the good 
in a book can hardly strike a proper balance between its 
different elements, so as to decide whether as a whole its 
natural and probable effect will be to corrupt or to 
improve. 

In order to interfere as little as possible with the legiti- 


has been 
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mate activities of the police and police courts, provision 
is made in the Bill for restricting the functions of the 
Commission to appropriate cases. The procedure sug- 
gested is as follows: when objection is taken to a book 
the police may, as at present, institute proceedings in the 
police court ; if the defendant—a bookseller probably, or 
librarian—does not wish seriously to contest the obscenity 
of what he has been distributing, the matter can be dis- 
posed of forthwith by the imposition of a fine or a term 
of imprisonment ; if, however, it is wished to contest the 
allegation of obscenity, the defendant can obtain an 
adjournment of the police court proceedings, which will 
then stand over until the Commission’s judgement of the 
book has been obtained. If the judgement is adverse, 
proceedings in the court below will be resumed ; 7.¢., a 
suitable sentence will be imposed ; if, on the other hand, 
the book is found to be not obscene, the proceedings will 
lapse. In either event the Commission’s finding will be 
recorded in a public register, and should other distributors 
be subsequently prosecuted in other parts of the country, 
the register will be conclusive evidence of the nature of 
the book. The complete suppression of condemned books 
will thus be expedited, while a book which has once been 
acquitted will not be subject, as it is at present, to further 
molestation in parts of the country where official feeling 
may be peculiarly sensitive. Resort to the Commission 
on behalf of books obviously indefensible can be penalised 
by costs, and deterred by taking security for them. 

The proceedings of the Commission are to take the form 
of a petition to register a book as obscene, and upon the 
filing of such a petition, summonses are to be issued to the 
author, the publisher, and to anyone else who might be 
prosecuted on account of its alleged obscenity, calling 
upon each of them to show cause why it should not be so 
registered. 

To meet the case of books published in good faith which 


THE MENACE 


——== =, 
the authorities may wish to see withdrawn without ¢ 
imposition of a penalty, it is provided that the Dini 
of Public Prosecutions may present a petition for th 
registration of a book as obscene even when no Prosecutin 
has been begun in respect of it. An adverse dec 4 
such a case would almost certainly be followed by volun 
tary withdrawal ; in case it were not, the book could of 
course be quickly suppressed by the police courts 
Machinery is also provided for resort to the Commission 
in respect of books or MSS, held up by the Customs, 

It is not proposed that the Commission should be any: 
thing in the nature of a board of censors, sitting behind 
closed doors, and licensing books before publication 
It is to be a court of justice, conducted in a judicial 
manner, with public hearings. To the purely commercial 
publisher, anxious, for the sake of profit, to sail as Close 
to the wind as possible, but equally anxious to make his 
profit without risk of disastrous fines, the notion of being 
able to find out authoritatively in advance whether or noi 
his proposed publication will be approved no doubt has 
its attraction. But publishers who take a different view of 
their calling, and authors, will not be encouraged by what 
they have seen of censored films or by what they know 
of the proceedings of other censorships, to welcome the 
application of any such stifling hand to their own work, 
Many reasons may be found in a closed committee room 
for deciding that a work had better not be allowed—it 
is a different matter to have to square such a decision 
with rules of law in public argument. 

It is not known what prospect the Bill has of becoming 
law. It is intituled ‘A Bill for the better conduct and eo- 
ordination of proceedings in connexion with the publi- 
‘ration of books alleged to be obscene,” and has been 
varefully confined to those procedural objects. Its aim, 
and it is believed its only possible effect, is the more 
judicial and consistent execution of existing law, 
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OF BRACKEN 


By SIR ROBERT GREIG 


HE Bracken or Fern (Pteris Aquilina) is spreading 
over Scotland so successfully that it has become a 
menace not only to pastoral farming, but to the food 
supply of the country ; because, if it is not suppressed, 
it will certainly destroy the greater part of the hill 
grazings. Though the damage done by this pest is 
perhaps most obvious in Scotland, it is eating into the 
valleys and hill-sides of the North of England and of 
Wales. What is the nature of this damage? In the 
first place the grass is destroyed and the stock must be 
reduced, to the loss of the farmer, and ultimately the rent 
must be reduced, to the loss of the landlord. But there are 
other effects. On a bracken-infested farm the death-rate 
increases and shepherding is more difficult. A ewe may 
be “cast”? among the bracken, 7.e., may roll on her 
back, be unable to rise, and as the shepherd cannot find 
her, she dies. A sheep that is “ fly-blown ” or “ maggot- 
struck,” will, like most sick animals, seek to hide itself, 
so wanders into the bracken and dies undiscovered ; and 
worse still, the carcase becomes the source of myriads of 
more blow-flies. Again, the movement of sheep through 
bracken combs and mats the wool, lowering its value and 
making it more difficult to shear. 

No accurate information exists as to the extent of the 
spread of bracken, but though the exact number of acres 
lost is unknown, there is no doubt about the steady 
implacable advance of this plant over the rough pastures 
of Britain. One observation showed that a grazing of 
2,000 acres was reduced to 1,000 in twenty years, and 
there is said to be one entire parish in the central High- 
Jands which has been covered with bracken, where the 
ruins of houses and steadings may be found among the 


six-foot fronds. It is during the last century, but more 
particularly in the last fifty years, that bracken has 
become a serious national problem. 

There is some truth in the saying that ‘“ Bracken is 
heir to the Crofter,”’ for bracken was once under control, 
Rights of bracken cutting were sometimes attached to 
leases, so it must have had value. The long underground 
stems were used for thatch, and the fronds for litter, 
When the Highlands were more densely populated, the 
crofter kept the pest from his arable ground and probably 
cleared some of the pasture. Moreover, he stocked 
heavily, and his cattle not only ate the young fronds but 
broke and trampled the mature fern, When crofting 
gave way to capitalist sheep-farming bracken came into 
its own, for sheep are too light to injure the plant and will 
eat it only under stress of starvation. 

Few species of plants are better fitted to oust the 
occupier and possess the land than bracken. It can grow 
in shade or sunshine, but it prefers the well-drained 
sunny slopes, and it thrives in the pockets of good deep 
soil among rocks and crags where it is most difficult to 
eradicate. Though it produces innumerable millions of 
spores from the under sides of its fronds, it marches onwards 
chiefly by the forward thrust of underground stems, or 
rhizomes, which may vary in thickness from a lead pencil 
to a walking-stick. It truly possesses the land, for Pro- 
fessor Hendrick of Aberdeen has weighed fifty tons of 
unwashed and forty tons of washed underground stems 
from an acre of bracken. This is equivalent below ground 
to a very heavy crop of mangolds or swedes above 
ground. Although the rhizomes are food for the Maories 
of New Zealand and for the Japanese, they seem never to 
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e been human food in Britain. Cattle, pigs and 


hav ; ; 
sultry will eat the washed or ground (7.e.,. milled) 
zomes, but their food-value is too low to make their 


rhi 


collection profitable. Pigs root them up and eat them 
with avidity and will soon clear a small fenced area. 

the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland 
and other important bodies have concerned themselves 
with the bracken problem for many years. In’ 1902 
the Society offered prizes, as it has done since, for the 
est means of eradicating bracken, Various methods 
have been attempted or suggested for the defeat of 
bracken. They may be sonorously described as biological, 
chemical and mechanical. The attack on the prickly 
peat of Queensland is a good example of biological 
control. This immigrant was destroying a_ million 
acres of good land a year when it became amenable to 
the organised introduction of an imported beetle and 
an imported fungus. A few years ago a fungus disease 
was found to be attacking bracken in the south of 
Scotland and hopes were high that it might prove. to 
be a controlling agent. Kverything has been done by 
Professor Braid of Glasgow and Mrs, Alcock of Edinburgh 
to encourage this disease, but promise has not been 
fulfilled, After all a species that thrives from the slopes 
of Fujiyama to the valleys of Patagonia will be slow 
to succumb to any disease, so, although hope is not 
dead, biological control is not yet feasible. 

Many attempts have been made to destroy bracken 
by chemical sprays. Some of these, such as sulphuric 
acid and sodium chlorate, give promising results, but 
there are difliculties in applying the sprays and the 
costs are heavy. On broken ground the knapsack- 
sprayer carried by a man must be used. Large quantities 
of water are necessary to dilute the chemicals and the 
water may not be readily obtainable, and even when 
near at hand much labour is entailed in keeping the 
sprayer supplied. Experiments made last year with an 
Autogiro specially fitted for spraying proved, however, 
that if bracken can be eradicated by spraying with 


THE ATTACK ON 


sulphuric acid it is quite feasible to use an Autogiro for 
the work. This sounds promising and may solve the 
problem of the steep mountain-sides where no implement 
can be worked and to which no liquid can be carried, 
but where there are many ledges and pockets of what 
was originally good grass land. 

Biological and chemical control being still in the 
experimental stages, we are left to rely upon mechanical 
means, 

It has been definitely established that cutting the 
bracken systematically over a period of three to five 
years will eradicate it or keep it within reasonable limits. 
Then why not cut it? The cost of cutting is greater 
in many cases, unfortunately, than the value of the 
land. It will not pay the farmer to cut the bracken if 
the cost is greater than the loss from the increased 
death-rate and the diminished grazing, and this is often 
the case. It will not pay the landlord unless he can 
get an increased rent, and of that there is small prospect. 
It is for these reasons that the bracken menace is now 
a national problem. Here and there, where the land 
is good and the conditions are favourable, cutting by a 
motor bracken-cutter can be done at 1s. 6d. per acre, 
by a horse-drawn cutter at 2s. 6d. per acre and by scythe 
at from 2s. 6d. to 6s. per acre. As the cutting must be 
done at least twice a year and for three or four or more 
years, to bring the land back to pasture may cost 15s. 
to 30s. per acre. Few sheep’ farms can bear such a 
charge, so the Department of Agriculture for Scotland 
has been authorised to make grants in aid of the 
purchase of a bracken-cutting machine of approved 
type, or towards the contract price for the cutting of 
bracken by a machine of approved type, provided that 
the cutting is done twice in each year for three succeeding 
years. This national attempt will be watched with 
hopeful interest, but the greater regions which are 
inaccessible to mechanical cutters must wait for biological 
control or the development of aeroplane spraying before the 
bracken is beaten back to its eighteenth-century ranges. 


MOUNT EVEREST 


By FRANCIS GOWER 


HE present expedition is the sixth to be sent to 
Mount Everest. It is the fourth expedition to enter 
Tibet with every other aim subordinated to the attempt 
onthe summit. These reconnaissances and these assaults 
have slowly revealed the striking combination of 
difficulties and circumstances which delay the climbing 
of the mountain. The 1921 Reconnaissance, led by 
(ol. Howard-Bury, M.P., found that summer conditions, 
those obtaining during the S.W. Monsoon in India, 
were unsuitable ; the snowfall was too heavy and too 
persistent for climbing. The 1922 party reached Base 
Camp on May Ist, but were dogged the whole season by 
the fact of being rather too late in the field. In 1924, 
Mallory and Irvine died, somewhere on the final thousand 
feet. After a pause until 1933, when the Tibetans again 
gave permission for an expedition to Mount Everest, 
Wager, Harris and Smythe were all checked at much the 
same position, slightly above 28,000 feet. The 1935 
Reconnaissance confirmed the observation of the 1921 
party, that the monsoon period was impussible. 
Mount Everest lies on the border between Tibet and 
Nepal; both these countries are unwilling to admit 
foreign visitors. That Tibet has consented at all to 
these vast caravans marching across the southern terri- 
tories is an act of grace. A Mount Everest Expedition 
may require 300 transport animals for its baggage : 
apart from the dozen Europeans there may be 100 porters 
who have been collected in Darjeeling and must be 


marched to the Base Camp. The precarious economy of 
a Tibetan community is unbalanced by the passage of 
such a hungry horde. Mount Everest cannot be 
approached direct. The Himalaya must be crossed at a 
point over a hundred miles further to the east. The 
route thence goes along the paths of southern Tibet 
until a valley is reached running due north from Mount 
Everest itself. 

There can be no choice of a time for a Mount Everest 
Expedition : the occasion fer an attempt depends on the 
rulers of Tibet. The Base Camp, 17,000 feet above 
sea-level, is three weeks’ march from the rail-head. The 
journey through the first three camps above Base Camp 
is only approach to the mountain ; it is in fact a walk to 
Camp III at 23,000 feet. Climbing Mount Everest 
begins with the ascent to the North Col and Camp IV 
up a steep crevassed ice face. Much of the expert 
strength of the party may go to finding, shaping and 
roping a way to Camp IV; particularly as much equip- 
ment must be got up to this sub-base camp. 

From Camp IV at 24,000 feet to the top all the devilry 
of Mount Everest is at work. Technical, physiological 
and psychological difficulties pile one upon the other. 
To avoid the snow which comes with the monsoon the 
party has to work at great heights in the late spring, ia 
May. There is indeed no snow then; the mountain is 
dead black ; the glaciers a glassy blue. Every fragment 
of snow has been carried away by the bitter north-west 
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wind, rushing from the cooled plains of Asia and made 
more cold by beirig forced up to* Himalayan heights. 
Chilled, blinded and blown about, a man is helpless in this 
wind, just as much as if he were floundering in deep 
snow. His chance to climb the mountain depends on this 
wind vanishing for a short interval before the monsoon 
breaks. Even then the climber, huddled in his tent at 
night, hardly dare expose himself tothe frigid air before the 
sun rises over the ridge of the mountain above him. This 
shortens the day of one whose worst fear is to be over- 
taken by nightfall away from a camp; a night outside 
on Mount Everest would mean certain death. 

At the summit the air pressure is about one-third of an 
atmosphere. The shortage of oxygen affects the indi- 
vidual in two ways. Any effort is accompanied by 
distress and rapid breathing. To some extent this is 
compensated for in the course of time by an increase in 
the red corpuscles of the blood and by the habit of deep 
breathing. This is acclimatisation. But above a certain 
height a physical deterioration sets in at the same time 
as acclimatisation is taking place. The climber loses 
muscle and gets out of condition, Acclimatisation taken 
alone would indicate a slow climb with days of rest ;_ but 
the improvement in oxygen-interchange would then be 
more than counterbalanced by the loss of physique. 

Auxiliary oxygen from a supply carried by the climber 
was unpopular amongst the assaulting parties of 19383. 
Their efforts showed that 28,000 ft. was within the reach 
of a man unaided by oxygen: but it is still unknown 
whether a man can live and work at 29,000 ft. There is 
an obvious difference in quality between success with 
and without recourse to mechanical technique. 

As though the obstacles so far described were not 
enough, the summit of the mountain is defended by con- 
figurations of rock that would be difficult even at normal 
heights. The ridge to the summit has_ impassable 
incidents, the so-called steps. These steps, edged by a 
wall-like precipice, force the climber out on the steep 
northern face, where the rock-strata, dipping away from 
the mountain like the tiles of a roof, allow him no sure 
footing. As he progresses over this slippery pitch he 
encounters the severest passage yet known on Mount 
Everest. The mountain throws out a buttress to the 
north, so that a couloir is formed in the angle between 
the face and the buttress; precipitous rock is not only 
above but also ahead. These were the difficulties con- 
fronting the 1933 high climbers when they were forced to 
turn back, a thousand feet from the summit. 

Mallory wrote in a letter in 1922; “ It’s an infernal 
mountain, cold and treacherous. Frankly the game is not 
good enough. The risks of getting caught are too great ; 
the margin of strength when men are at great heights 
too small. Perhaps it’s mere folly to go up again. But 
how can I be out of the hunt? And then, given the 
right weather, there’s quite a good chance of reaching the 
top, at all events with oxygen.” These remarks have in 
them the effect of exposure to this conspiracy of hostile 
conditions about Mount Everest. Above 24,000 ft. the 
finest climber has to contend with a harmonious under- 
muning of his purpose by body and mind. The one will 
show its health by resisting all efforts to move further 
away from its proper habitat: the other will support 
these tendencies by devising every kind of excuse for a 
return to reasonable altitudes. 

The summit of Mount Everest cannot be attained by 
climbing 1,000 feet twenty-nine times. Twenty-four 
thousand feet can perhaps be reached in this way by an 
icclimatised Himalayan climber. But the remaining 
5,000 ft. can only be conquered by accepting progressively 
an accumulation of physical difficulties and adversities 
greater than a man has ever otherwise voluntarily taken 
upon himself. 
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A NEGLECTED PROFESSI0) 


By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 
OW many parents, I wonder, pricked th 
when The Times told them not long 
the ranks of Mr. Baldwin’s experienced colleagues past 
and present, had in practice afforded him a nema 
choice in his appointment of a new Minister? Some 
at least, must have asked themselves whether here. i. 
the profession of Minister of the Crown, might not be 
an unexpected opening for their children. The more 
confident among them, I suspect, wondered fleetingly 
whether here might not have been an opportunity for 
themselves. 

How rarely does one hear a father say that his son— 
or nowadays it might be his daughter —is going to beg 
statesman. There is, it is true, no entrance examination 
or other obvious approach to the career. Ministers are 
normally promoted politicians, and polities is not often 
thought of by parents as a likely opening, except in 
families who want their sons to follow the traditions of 
their family portraits, or, it has been whispered, in family 
business circles anxious to discard from weakness. The 
life is too uncertain to find favour with the average 
wise parent. Its conditions of employment are hazardous, 
and its financial prospects do not compare with those of 
business or professional It can seldom be 
approached directly. Its apprenticeships lie for the 
most part in other occupations. But apart from these 
practical points, I suspect that the strongest deterrent 
to parents is the fear of being laughed at by their friends 
if they should openly label their children as passengers 
to Westminster. 

For the politician is not always spoken of with the 
respect which parents desire for their children’s future 
allings. Between elections, at any rate, the man in the 
street is apt to make light of him. Soldiers and sailors 
tend to attribute to him whatever may be found amiss 
in their own arrangements. Farmers lay at his door 
disappointments which are really due to the weather 
or to their own loiterings in the market town. The 
civil servant is apt to see the politician as a fellow who 
compels precious time to be squandered in the framing 
of answers to his Parliamentary questions, and_ his 
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success, 


Minister as a man who gets the credit for labours and 
utterances which others have begotten. Not that any 


jealousy comes in. I remember vividly the paternal— 
nay rather the maternal—pride with which, many years 
ago, I listened to a junior Minister reciting in the House 
of Lords some dull stuff I had composed for him about 
colour-blindness in sailors. Fellows of the Royal Society 
are apt to claim that, if only politicians knew something 
of science, all would be, if not well, at least better, with 
our affairs; and by no means all of them will abide 
the politician’s retort that the first step towards that 
happier state is for the scientist to learn to write and 
speak plain English. And yet? ... Dr. Johnson once 
remarked that “every man thinks meanly of himself 
for not having been a soldier, or not having been to 
sea.” I suspect that there are more fathers than one 
might imagine who wish, if only at election times, that 
they had been politicians; more mothers that picture 
to themselves, if only when bazaars are being opened, 
envelopes with the letters “ M.P.” featuring after the 
names of their sons. 

Such fleeting wishes are no doubt generally born of a 
misconceived envy. For that brand, at least, of politics 
that leads to statesmanship is a singularly exacting 
profession. You hear plenty of men saying that they 
could never have stood politics. They generally speak 
the truth. Their fault lies in the complacent sclf-satis- 
faction with which they say it. They fancy themselves 
more finely sensitive than the politician; more wisely 
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ed than in listening to the prosy speeches of their 

5, Well, there are plenty of thick hides and sensitive 
esi out. The scarcity of experienced statesmen, to 
en The Times drew our attention, is largely due to the 
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Cars BF hicl ‘ . og 
that BB jority: with which men possess, or at least in politics 
Past HE serve, at once an armour against ithe world and a 
Tow Ph oasitiveness to its thoughts and its wants, It is ‘ilso 
ome, nally due to the fact that the Cabinet Minister in office 
in Bi jday requires a stamina and a capacity to keep in con- 
t be BB jinnous training which the ordinary business man seldom 
nore HF ieeds. His departmental work, his Cabinet papers, his 
agly attendance in Parliament, his meetings, his letters, his 
for questions, his speeches, put a strain on him which few of 
those could support who put him to rights from behind 
N— Fh iieir late night finals in the six o’clock train, If he is both 
a Bio get through his work and to retain any buoyancy 
Hon yhatever, he must submit himself to a régime scarcely 
are BB js rigorous than Plato ordained for his guardians. 
ten Rut even that is not enough. If the statesman of 1936 
in fs hoth to do his job efficiently and make it attractive to 
of parents, he must employ up-to-date methods. The 
lily fi yinister of today in a free country can rarely, if ever, 
he «njoy the luxury of single-handed decisions. He must 
ge BF arch, as Napoleon said of himself long ago, “* with the 
US, Bf opinions of four or five millions of men.” Now loyalties 
of that scale are not to be won by merely going into hard 
be taining. A certain artistic quality is needed for their 
he wooing. It is curious, then, that most of our statesmen 
sé Bf ould have discarded the art of eloguence—the one art 
nt that their predecessors practised and understood. It is 
ds curious, too, that they should study so sparingly and 
” employ so lamely those modern arts of the cinema and 
the wireless, by which the eyes and ears of millions may 
he today be moved. True that their opportunities of 
"Bi speaking at the microphone are limited. But to one 
he listener, at any rate, scarce any of the election speeches, 
which came to us over the air last November, seemed 
likely to be drawing children from their play or old men 
_ fom the chimney corner ; and one pair of eyes, at least, 
. found a certain naiveté in the films about itself which the 
x National Government was then displaying through the 
country. The dictators of the Continent, on the other 
8 land, have sect themselves not merely to master but to 
; eislave these modern arts. Their need of them is 
. doubtless more pressing. Yet a free-minded people 
: sands to win more from the arts of the screen and the 
; nicrophone than a population with its mind in chains. 
Do not be misled by those who draw their skirts about 
them, when these new arts are mentioned, as though 
their practice involved a breach of personal propriety. 
Their mastery is more needful to a world-wide Empire 
than to a people compact within its own frontiers. 





But we should not dwell on this shortcoming. English- 
men run no danger of thinking that those, whom their 
own ballot has set in authority over them, have not much 
kit to learn. Their present need is to recognise the blunt 
iacts, underlined by the events of this winter and spring, 
that wise and effective statesmen are the supreme need 
ofevery civilised country, and the practice of the arts of 
government at once the most important and the most 
‘xacting profession of our time. The superiority of the 
tlampion statesman is probably as definite as that of, 
ay, a Bastin on the football field or a Joe Louis in the 
ting; but it is more complex and less easy to recognise 
than theirs. Myr. Belloc’s words perhaps depict it best, 
“the genius of the human helmsman ; as rare a sort 
genius as there is among men.” So for the future, 
instead of smiling at them, let us applaud and encourage 
iy parents who, faneying that they detect signs of 
ilmsmanship in the nursery, foster them as frankly 
‘Ssome fathers coach their boys at the nets during 
the Easter holidays. The trial“by laughter will come 
son enough. 


















MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


HE fait accompli: magic phrase! One knew already 
that faits, once they are accomplis, are apt to be 
accepted by the world pretty quickly, but surely the 
speed with which the London Sunday Press accepted the 
announcement made late on Saturday night in Rome of 
the annexation of someone else’s empire, the deposition 
of its Emperor, and the assumption for all time of his 
title by the King of Italy, beat all records of obliging 
complaisance. There was, of course, no time for editors 
to deal with the subject ; but all London was placarded 
with recognitions of the new order. ‘ The new Emperor,” 
“The Man who was Emperor,” “ Rome an Empire 
again,” “ The Duce makes his King Emperor of Abys- 
sinia,” “Italy annexes Abyssinia ’’—so the headings 
ran, without one use of the word “ claims,” or that other 
useful word “ alleged,” which, it seems, is applied to 
Italian poison-gas but not to an [‘alian Empire. One 
had not realised that the thing was as easy as all that. 
(By the way, if Signor Mussolini has been wanting an 
Emperor for fourteen years, why did he not make his King 
one fourteen years ago? There seems no reason why 
the King should not have assumed the title of Emperor 
of Eritrea, or of Italian Somaliland, or, for that matter, 
of Italy itsclf. Any sovereign may call himself an 
Emperor if he likes.) 

Signor Mussolini's announcement of the happy event 
was differently translated in every Sunday paper, in the 
odd way English correspondents abroad have of always 
differing about what even the loudest-speaking foreigner 
has said. Some versions were funnier than others, and 
some rather inaccurate in parts; but all got the main 
point, that Abyssinia was annexed, and all seemed to 
regard the annexation, based though it is on a still oniy 
partial occupatio bellica, as the real thing, an oceupatio 
justa. I have not heard any international annexation 
expert on the matter, but probably they would decide 
it to be (quite apart from League considerations) one of 
the many “ premature annexations ”’ of history, like the 
Italian proclamation of 1911 announcing the end of 
Ottoman rule in North Africa when the Turkish Army 
was still in strong resistance; or Lord Roberts's pro- 
clamations of British sovereignty over the Orange Free 
State and the South African Republic in 1900, with the 
war still in full ery ; proclamations denounced by Lord 
Bryce a. the time as ** monstrous, and opposed to the first 
principles of international law.” 

However, whether premature, fictitious, monstrous, or 
in order, the annexation of Addis Abeba seems, according 
to Italian accounts, a flourishing concern. Infant 
Ethiopians already give the Fascist salute in the streets, 
the clergy have hastened to make their submission (who 
knows but they may before long mend their Coptic 
schism with Rome and recant their Monophysite heresy 7), 
the banks, shops and post office are functioning “in a 
manner truly Roman,” and I dare say by now the Addis 
In fact, a good time is 


“ec 


newspaper is appearing again. 
being had by all, in this prosperous Fascist resort, for 
which tourists will now require Italian visas, and which 
is, some Italians suggest, to be renamed Roma Africana. 
The various foreigners accredited to represent their 
countries in Addis, such as Ministers, Consuls, spies, and 
so forth, may for the moment be feeling a little uprooted 
and uncertain in their position; but one supposes that 
all these details presently arrange themselves. 

Lunching in a small Italian café on Sunday, I heard an 
exultantly patriotic conversation among a party of 
Italians, triumphantly concluded with the words, “ Ce 
un vecchio proverbio inglese, might ees right.” Mow ulti- 
mately, if not immediately, true is this ancient English 


proverb ! 
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THE CONDITION 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 


Str,—The state of mind of Austria in these times is 
like that of the man who tried to shoot Niagara in a 
barrel. She has the breathless consciousness of being 
tossed hither and thither by savage elemental forees, 
never quite knows whether she is right way up or not, 
but meanwhile continues to breathe in the padded 
interior of her barrel and to hope that she will eventually 
unscathed into smooth water. 

The decision about Austria will not be reached inside 


pass 


Austria. The Government does not rest on popular 
support, and the measure of the public support it enjoys 
is therefore of secondary importance. It rests on an 


efficient and well-armed executive, and the lesson of 
contemporary Europe is that such Governments can 
maintain themselves in power indefinitely, since nothing 
but foree can expel them, and they are superior in the 
instruments of force. 

The Government can only be shaken from outside. 
In its own house it is master, and the endemic quarrels 
within the patriotic fraternity called “ The Fatherland 
Front ” (the Catholic-Fascist political organisation behind 
the Government) do not seriously threaten it, whatever 
its Nazi and Socialist adversaries may say. That the 
Government, a year after the advent to power of National 
Socialism in Germany, destroyed by force the greatest 
party in Austria and the one which alone could be 
trusted to resist to the end the Hitlerist campaign to 
subjugate Austria, was a European disaster, and probably 
an irreparable disaster. It robbed the fight for Austrian 
independence of most of its meaning, for who, inside or 
outside Austria, is interested in Austrian independence if 
Austria is going to be Fascist and everything else that Nazi 
Germany is, save, possibly, anti-Semitic and pan-German ? 
Only Italy, the few Austrian Fascists and monarchists, 
and the Austrian Jews, who in their press daily bewail 
Fascist persecution of the Jews in Germany and daily 
belaud the successes of a Fascist dictator who is not 
anti-Jewish. Only a reasonable compromise between 
the two great parties of parliamentary and republican 
Austria—Socialists and Catholics —-was needed to unite 
the great majority of Austrians in the fight to save 
Austria, and, therewith, the last stronghold of Germanic 
civilisation. That this compromise was not reached, 
and that the workpeople of Vienna were bombarded in 
their tenements, is now by general agreement attributed 
to Italian influence. 

Nevertheless the fight for Austrian independence still 
goes on, and outsiders who lost sympathy for the guardians 
of it after the slaughter of Austrian workpeople in 1934 
still cannot but admire the courage and coolness of those 
who are fighting it. Moreover, it still has some meaning, 
for the methods of the Clerico-Fascist dictatorship are 
far less ruthless than those of National Socialism ; some 
freedom, some scope for individualism, some remnant of 
the period of enlightenment, still remains. That the 
struggle is a real one, that life itself is involved, was 
shown by the Dollfuss and other murders. 

The Clerical Chancellor von Schuschnigg and the Fascist 
Vice-Chancellor Prince Starhemberg go calmly on their 
way, arresting Nazis here and Socialists there, reviewing 
their little parades of a few thousand Fascist auxiliaries, 
for all the world as if a gigantic nation in arms were not 
bearing, day by day, week by week, month by month, 
with intolerable pressure on their northern frontiers. 

The seizure of the Rhineland gave a foretaste of the 
might and implacability of Hitlerist Germany, which 
holdly accepted the risk of a European war on that 
day. It sent the temperature of the Austrian Nazis 
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rocketing far beyo fever-poi , 
rocketing far beyond fever-point. They had alter dm priestle 


unsuccessful rising of 1934 come to realise that 4h, 

were helpless within Austria, that only armed ints 
vention from Germany could subjugate Austria. and J 

they thought to see the prospect of this Intervent vent some | 
much nearer at hand. Italy, they thought, was deem. sar™ 
bogged in the Abyssinian mire. <A few weeks later ds” ‘Glorie 
Italian adventure developed into a triumph, J test 7m 
thought of Italian opposition to any German ine i 
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took on a different complexion. xt once a8 

What does the future hold? The Rhineland com Mr, Shaw 
and the Abyssinian collapse have given Europe a |, od comfor 
warning, which is as unlikely to be taken as all Previogg ‘The §.S. 
warnings. These events have shown how strong th jaurence I 
dictators are and how ruthless—and Germany jis infinitagg t the PPO 


stronger than Italy. Austria, and, with her, Europ eoige 
is caught between two Fascist dictatorships. shore. ae 

That Germany has modified or will modify hd sowed 
ambitions in Austria no man, woman or child in Austr od the 
will believe. The overwhelming belief is that whe jyuer—Mr 


she has fortified the reoceupied Rhineland  againgfl y Dicken 
French intervention she will descend on Austria and off overrun, 
(as the business letters say) Czechoslovakia. By thal omedy, b 
time Signor Mussolini might have done a deal. wii me unit 
Herr Hitler, in which case Austria might conceivabje et! Pe 
be clasped peacefully to the bosom of National Socialism: interlock 
but the German and Hungarian minorities in Czech. <a 
slovakia might well be so stirred by this development wah a 
near at hand that they would rise like one man aniffie, win 
war would become inevitable. Most observers, howeve, meperclissi 
think the Mussolini-Hitler deal unlikely, on grounds netff tneulene 
of ethies, but of self-interest, so that a German descent forthe ot 
on Austria would bring immediate Italian intervention, ff insurance 


and between dawn and dusk a European war woullff nly h 
have begun. mercial 
These are the prospects for Austria and for Europe, quardian 
The Rhineland, Abyssinia and Geneva have been the “a Faret 
latest scenes in the European tragedy of implacable woe 
wnand } 


dictators and irresolute democracies. Developments af i jogs 
moving towards war in Europe with a logic and precision ff tied, 

which leaves optimism the prerogative of ostriches; § nfited 
professional students of it find no grounds for optimism. ff if the s 
Events seem already to have taken charge. ‘The political Jf wthat t 
cargo has broken loose in Europe and is shifting about, fr the s 


so that the ship no longer answers her helm, Too many § This is 
opportunities have been lost. good en 

The peoples of this part of Europe—over 70,000,000 § «part ¥ 
of them all told—look helplessly on at the kaleidoscopic ff let es 
drama of swashbuckling military dictatorships, armed wtich v 
to the teeth, and ready at any moment to draw a gun. a 
and hesitant pacific democracies, laboriously professing § v., Gy 


to discern an olive branch in the clenched fist which # B jing a 


intervals lands with relentless force on their solar plexus. § yhich i 
Under the influence of the irresolution and vacillation By a 
in London and Paris, and especially of the disastrous tearing 
defeat which the League and Great Britain have received § Raymo 
in Abyssinia, confusion has progressed so far in this and act 
part of Europe that the peoples of these small state Pie 
have no idea on what side they would be fighting if wit Jo 
broke out tomorrow, or who would be fighting whor. half-ha 
They only know that they would be in the fight somewhere. § ,.,.5,. 
They can only crouch like the man in the barrel and hope Fh poticer 
for the best. Hoping for the best, indeed, is now the ff in ins 
foreign policy of a large part of Europe south of the Bf page | 
Danube.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., al 
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The Theatre 
On the Boat-Deck.” <A Farcical Tragedy by J. B. 
At the Lyric 
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“ How doth the little busy bee 
Delight to bark and bite ’ 








vent some half-remembered parody of my childhood ; and 
swarm symbolically infesting the boat-deck of the 
4s, ‘Gloriana’ are clearly bonnet-bred. Mr. Friestley’s 
pis contribution to the theatre has been hailed by some, 
reviled by others, as Shavian. But there is a funda- 
petal difference between the two apiarists. Mr. Shaw’s 
iresare made to appear exclusively his own ; Mr. Priestley’s 
though presented in a quasi-Shavian manner—are recognised 
4t once as insects which we have long fancied ourselves. 



















And only, Shaw asserts and disconcerts; Mr. Priestley confirms 

De a jadi and comforts. 

Previoyl The $.S. ‘Gloriana,’ admirably put before us by Mr. 

rong {hg Jaurence Irving, is lying up. “ In a backwater,” according 

infinite i the programme ; but what with the invading bees and 

Euroa boskage, We landlubbers would have called it “* on the fore- 
dor.” Mr. Ralph Richardson and Mr. Laurence Olivier, 





jmetly her chief engineer and second officer, are now her 
vit-appointed caretakers. Before we know much about them 
jevond the fact that Mr. Richardson is addicted to Schopen- 
ier—Mr. Priestley’s handling of this foible is by Shaw out 
of Dickens: a deplorable mésalliance—the tranquil derelict 
soverrun, with the somehow logical inconsequence of musical 
omedy, by a succession of characters who represent, with 
we unimportant exception, the first fruits of current ideo- 
All are bent—-for reasons recondite and 
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eivahiyy heieal pestology. Sigie- : 
ialism interlocking—on the destruction of the ship. The mild, 
‘B fumbling, motherable scientist, who has evolved for civilisa- 
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tion the next, the ultra-Badoglian aid to  self-immolation, 
yould like to test his new explosive on the ‘ Gloriana.’ The 
jan, windy Red would value such an occurrence for its 
npercussions on a local by-election. The Fascist’s seedy 
tnculence could express itself most appositely in reprisals 
frthe outrage. ‘The Financier stands to win heavily on the 
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nition, insurance, 

woul Only her two officers, who have sailed her on good com- 
mercial occasions through distant seas, are the * Gloriana’s ’ 

rope, guardian angels. And since Mr. Priestley describes his play as 

n the 4 Fareical Tragedy,” and since either farce or tragedy may 

acable confer on mortals something like angelic powers, Mr. Richard- 

is ip wand Mr, Olivier sueceed. The forces of darkness, presented 





wt less comically and explicitly than in a Morality Play, are 
ystled, outwitted, locked up in cabins, and at last dis- 
omfited, But all to no avail. An emissary from the owners 
ifthe ship arrives to bring down the curtain by informing 
wthat the bees are to be definitely ousted from the boat-deck : 
frthe ship is to be blown up. 
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nally @ This is not a great or an important play ; but it is extremely 

god entertainment. Mr. Richardson dominates the play in 
00) B apart which, we are told, was written for him; but it is his 
“opie  ‘tief excellence as an actor that he is at his best in parts 
med “lich were not written for him and for which it would not 
gun, lave Occurred to most of us to cast him: Enobarbus, for 
ne instance, and the father in Promise. And so, though he plays 
ie _ Gridley with his customary sure brilliance, there is some- 
ing a little synthetic, a little off-the-peg about the character, 
 B vhich is the only one in the play to suffer from being created 
ion Bly a novelist. Mr, Olivier—staceato, uppish, and en- 
Os B dating as a terrier—is entirely happy as Bob Patch. Mr. 
ved #f Raymond Huntley’s antipathetic grocer is a credit to author 
his f Md actor alike, and so is Miss Kay Hammond’s filly from the 
te B (abstanieigh stables. Mr. Allan Jeayes is smoothiy and 
” disarming], despicable in the interests of Big Business. 
i. '. John Laurie waves the Red Flag with just the right 
re. half-baked conviction, and Mr. Arthur Hambling gives a 
pe — splendidly untheatrical performance as a country 
‘ Po eeman, Finally Mr. Richard Goolden’s Fletherington is 
he i Inspired refutation of all I wrote about inventors on this 





page the other day. If you can’t 
Mary, try the ‘Gloriana’; she is 
this country today. 


get to see the ‘ Queen 
a sounder comment on 
Perer FLEMING, 







STAGE AND 


SCREEN 


The Cinema 


“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” At the Carlton 
~—*“ Secret Agent.” At the Tivoli——‘“A History 
of the Film, 1896-1936.” At the Everyman. 

Tue only film I have seen with real excitement during the 

last fortnight was made in 1915. D. W. Griffith’s The Birth 

of a Nation, shown in the first of the Everyman Theatre's 
admirable historical programmes, has hardly dated at all ; 
it is still in advance of the popular film as it exists today. 

Some of his technical devices, of course, have been adopted, 

though not the most striking, his way of escaping the ugly 

artificiality of the screen by fogging part of his film, so that 
the characters do not move up and down within a fixed 
rectangular frame but appear, as it were, out of the unfocussed 

corners of the eyes with an effect of startling realism. A 

superb sense of reality dictates all his devices and is Griffith’s 

main characteristic. Compare the dresses in this film with 
those of any modern ‘ period” picture—The Barretts of 

Wimpole Street or Little Women: those are “ fancy dress” 

in their newness, their archness, their exaggeration, but it 

needs an effort of the mind to realise that Griffith’s film, with 
its dowdy convincing costumes, its daguerrotype air, was not 
made in the 1860's. Note too the realistic sense of place : 
how deeply we get to know the Southern house in Piedmont, 
seeing it first in its spruce pre-War days and then through 
all the stages of its decay, and note the careful documentation 
of Griffith’s history, how continually we are told that such 
and such a scene is a historical facsimile—the circumstances 
of Lincoln’s assassination, for example, which we follow minute 
by minute, so that even the shifting of a chair has its historical 
guarantee. And then remember the contemporary film : 

Tudor Rose and Henry VIL. 

Realism, of course, is not everything, but for a long while the 
popular film director must expect to be judged by his ability 
to give an illusion of reality. 

On the unrealistic screen colour is already acceptable, 
but The Trail of the Lonesome Pine shows no appreciable 
advance in realistic colour. It is just bad bright picture- 
posteard stuff, and if one sometimes forgets its picture- 
postcard quality, it is only because the images move, change, 
distract, the story (quite a good one of Kentucky hill feuds) 
interests, and the actors (Miss Sylvia Sidney in particular) 
charm. But picture-posteard the colour is, and a still would 
disclose how crude. The film has one merit: the director 
by trying to use the ordinary dissolve and obtaining only a 
distressing blur has demonstrated how many _technicel 
devices making for speed we must be prepared to sacrifice 
for the yet doubtful benefit of technicolour. 

There were those at the Everyman who found the occasional 
jerkiness of movement and Griffith’s pre-War sentiment 
comic, and one wished them as sharp to detect the cruder 
absurdities of the contemporary film, for then Mr. Hitchcock's 
latest picture might have been punctuated, and its dullness 
enlivened, by laughter: laughter at the secret agent who 
loudly discusses his instructions in front of the hall porter 
of a Swiss hotel and who brandishes his only clue to a murder 
in a crowded casino, laughter at the representation of a secret 
service which so arranges things that its agent’s photograph 
appears in every paper, laughter in fact at Mr. Hitchcock's 
inadequate sense of reality. It is all a great pity; a pity 
because of the immense wasted talent of Mr. Peter Lorre, 
and because Mr. Hitchcock too has talent. How unfortunate 
it is that Mr. Hitchcock, a clever director, is allowed to produce 
and even to write his own films, though as a producer he has 
no sense of continuity and as a writer he has no sense of life. 
His films consist of a series of small **‘ amusing ”’ melodramatic 
situations : the murderer's button dropped on the baccarat 
board; the strangled organist’s hands prolonging the notes 
in the empty church; the fugitives hiding in the bell tower 
when the bell begins to swing. Very perfunctorily he builds 
up to these tricky situations (paying no attention on the 
way to inconsistencies, loose ends, psychological absurdities) 
and then drops them: they mean nothing: they lead to 
nothing. As for Mr. Maugham’s Ashenden, on which this 
film is said to be based, nothing is left of that witty and 


realistic fiction. GRAHAM GREENE, 
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Art 


Degas and La Fresnaye 


Tnuose who in general admire the Impressionists and Post- 
Impressionists are apt to be scornful of Degas because of 
the prettiness of his subjects; and this reason is, on the 
other hand, a recommendation to those who are frightened 
by the austerity of Cézanne or the singularities of Monet 
and the ordinary Impressionists. But I doubt whether 
anyone could visit the exhibition of Degas’ works at Agnew’s 
and come away unconvinced of his talent. For this ex- 
hibition is almost ideal: every phase of Degas’ development 
is represented, and in every case by works of the first order. 

Apart, therefore, from providing very intense aesthetic 
enjoyment, the exhibition is of great historical importance, 
in that the spectator can work out in a single room from 
concrete examples the whole evolution of Degas’ style. The 
early portrait drawings (e.g., 12) prove how completely he 
was devoted to Ingres at first, and show incidentally that 
he could really equal his master in refinement of realistic 
drawing. In the earliest paintings, like Alexander and 
Bucephalus (33), the pure classical realism is already being 
livened up by the absorption of some of Géricault’s less 
romantic qualities, not yet perfectly assimilated and leaving 
the picture lovely but slightly inconsequent. After the 
Commune Degas, like all his sensitive contemporaries, was 
shaken out of his stability, and set off on a new style based 
primarily on an incredible sensitiveness to visual phenomena. 
The two portraits in this manner (35 and 13) are such com- 
plete and final works in their kind, that one wonders why 
Vuillard and Sickert have devoted so much time to trying 
the same game _ over again inconclusively. Degas’ 
complete surrender to visual facts appears not only in 
his exact observation of values and colours, but also in the 
new method of composition which he developed about this 
time. He deliberately gives up the attempt to compose 
his picture logically, according to the canons of the Raphael- 
Ingres school of classicism and instead accepts the most 
unexpected groupings which nature provides. Figures are 
allowed to leave stray bits and corners on the canvas or to 
be seen in disturbing perspective. This method gives point 
and a kind of affectation of truth to his ballet scenes and to 
such compositions as La Conversation (26). But it is really 
in his last period, from the later ’80’s onwards, that Degas 
reaches full maturity and challenges comparison with the 
greatest artists, particularly with Rembrandt. His method 
is now far more direct than before, and is obscured neither 
by the convention of the early period nor by the whimsicality 
of the first ballet scenes. His subjects are the simplest human 
themes, women at their toilet, women in their bath, but they 
are treated with a strange mixture of aloofness and intensity 
of feeling. Why in the last analysis they are great, I don’t 
know, but I suspect that whoever can solve that problem 
will at the same time have explained the greatness of 
Rembrandt’s Danae. 

At Wildenstein’s there is to be seen the work of a very 
different but hardly less attractive artist, Roger de la Fresnaye. 
I deliberately use the word attractive because the point 
which distinguishes La Fresnaye from his colleagues in 
the creation of Cubism is that he was obviously an extremely 
sympathetic character. Picasso may be inventive, but he is 


rarely likable, whereas, even when he is painting in an 
almost abstract convention, the charm of La_ Fresnaye’s 


character comes through his work. Some of the drawings 
in this exhibition are mere studies in the idiom of another 
Cubist, but in his more elaborate works La Fresnaye developed 
a completely personal version of Cubism, not dry and puri- 
tanical like Braque, but gay in colour and agreeable in handling, 
yet without a trace of the vulgarity of a Metzinger. The 
War marks a complete break in La Fresnaye’s life. He was 
badly gassed, and spent the last seven years of his life in a 
sanatorium, often in great suffering. He continued, however, 
to draw, and the works of this last period are the most moving 
of his whole production. His intense experiences made it 
impossible to go on in an even partly abstract convention, 
but at the same time he seems to have avoided any temptation 


to go down the path towards Superrealism. Instead, by an 


emotionally charged, slightly Mannerist style, he conveys 
sensations of physical pain and exhaustion with an appalling 
intensity. 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 





vay 3° 
— 
Ordensburgen 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten} ural Hist 
Das Dritte Reich erhebt den Anspruch auf Totalitig, How quie' 
bedeutet, dass es alle Gedanken, Taten und Pena! .. England, 
seiner Einwohner beherrschen will. Von den beiden : 4 ose h 
mern, Staat und Partei, einer Riesenzange gepackt = re the | 
der Deutsche unserer Tage kaum noch etwas vein resin 0 
Freiheit, die in anderen Lindern ein wichtiger Bes 2 yired by 
der Lebensbasis ist. anda #1 


Der Staat Hitlers hat es verstan rish have 
in enger Anlehnung an das faschistische Staatspringj rieenth¢ 
Menschen von der Wiege bis zum Grabe zu erfassen - jelds and ¢ 


iiber der grauen Masse, geeint nur in einer Tanatischen Hi rab snd paddoc 
an den “ Fiihrer,” sollen sich Menschen erheben, Pape and the plat 
Ritter eines spiten Mittelalters den heiligen Gral des Nationa. the bits of 
sozialismus kiinftigen Geschlechtern vererben sollen, Fi isnot only | 
diese Gralsritter ist auch schon ein Name gefunden weed The countr 
sie werden Junker genannt. Ihre Ausbildung erfolgt al parishes ev 
Ordensburgen. Von ihnen wollen wir berichten, of these nal 

ing her SigT 
besonders schénen Gebieten Deutschlands  errichtet, Die hundred y 
erste Burg erhebt sich am Crdssinsee in Pommern, Nahe clump of h 
vom Badeort Polzin, mitten in der beriihmten ostpom, name was 
merschen Seenplatte. Die zweite Ordensburg_befindet sich invineibly 


Die ersten drei Ordensburgen wurden in landschaftlig 


im Allgéu, am Fusse der Alpen; sie fiihrt den Nan gparated | 
Sonthofen. Die dritte, Vogelsang genannt, liegt im Rheinlan4 turfs, but 
und zwar in der Gegend der Eifel. Urspriinglich sollte sme, Th 
diese Schulen nur “Schulungslager”  genannt Werden, 

Aber ihr geistiger Ahnherr, Pate und Vater, also Herr lev, The New 
der Fiihrer der Deutschen Gewerkschaften, sieht in diese bis 
Kasernen der Fiihrerschaft mehr als blosse Schulen, Mg, 4 ay 
wird ihnen noch am ehesten gerecht, wenn man sie mit mij.” is 
tarischen Massstiiben miss€, und sie so als Mittelding zwische hom birt 
Kriegsschule und Generalstab  betrachtet. Wer kiinftiy fq ae 
eine Stelle in der Partei beansprucht, vom Ortsgruppenkeite rh 


bis zum Reichsleiter, der muss durch eine dieser Ordensburgen 


P . largely W 
gegangen, bezw. marschiert sein. uargely 


those whe 
the horse. 
doing, ac 
All farme 


Drei Jahre lang dauert die “‘Ordensweihe.” Die Anwiarter 
sollen im Alter zwischen fiinfundzwanzig und dreissig Jahren 
stehen und bereits eine gewisse Lebensstellung erreicht haben, 


erwiinscht sind besonders’ verheiratete Miinner. Vor. experime 
bedingungen zum Besuch der Ordensburg sind ferner: § ectricit 
Absolvierung des Arbeitsdienstjahres und der Militérzit, § intensive 
Gesundheit, Abstammung aus erbgesunder Familie, Lei 9 io trad 
stungen im Dienste der Partei. Herr Ley wiinscht keine § yitness | 
Bewerbungsschreiben, keinen “ Lebenslauf” und dhnliches § yych ea 
kein “ Stiick Papier” soll sich zwischen Bewerber und & pactor. 
Ausmusterungs-Kommission der Reichsleitung schieben, die § gyrq) che 
die letzte Auswahl trifft. Der Ordensbiirger wird sich in § jowest ; 


Zukunft auf jeder der Ordensburgen je ein Jahr aufhalten, um 
so die verschiedenen Landschaften besser kennen zu lernen, 
Den Abschluss wird der Aufenthalt auf der Marienburg geben, 
die aber noch nicht fertiggestellt ist. 





and the 
hospitab 


Jede der Ordensburgen wird insgesamt tausend Anwiirter Rabbit 
umfassen, das Stammpersonal wird fiinfhundert Personen § Local 
zihlen. Irgendwelche Priifungen werden weder beim Beginn J superior 
noch beim Abschluss der Schulungszeit verlangt werden. § farm at 
Charakter, Mut und Disziplin sollen in erster Linie gepflegt § esentia 
werden, aber auch die weltanschauliche und _ wissenschaft- § differen 
liche Bildung soll Beachtung finden. Der Aufenthalt aul § reducin 
diesen Ordensburgen ist grundsitzlich voéllig frei, auch die § bridges 
Angehérigen der Ordensjunker sollen bei Bediirftigkeit J as annt 
unterstiitzt. werden. Uber die Auswahl der Lehrer tit 9 They f 
Herr Alfred Rosenberg die letzte Entscheidung. (raps. 

Créssinsee wurde vom Fiihrer persénlich eingeweiht. Zi a good 
Beginn erklirte Herr Ley, dass die Ordensburgen gegeniiber and bo 
den marxistischen Gewerkschaftsschulen ein Gegenbeispiel in J ™"Y | 
Geiste der Partei sein mégen, wo die kiinftigen politisehen rabbit 
Leiter zu “ ganzen Kerlen” erzogen werden. Herr Hitler has va 
nahm die Ordensburgen als Geschenk der Deutschen Arbeit: ff)": 
front fiir die Bewegung in Empfang und sagte, dass diee J >" 
Burgen dem Deutschen Volke den Fiihrer-Nachwuchs sichem § tt 
werden. # o 

Vogelsang ist inzwischen ebenfalls von den ersten fiint do the 
hundert Junkern besetzt worden. Zu den in ihren newl @ 
Uniformen angetretenen Miinnern sagte Herr Ley une! eae 
anderm: “ Sie sind jiusserlich bereits gleich und werden auch § be 
innerlich in kurzer Zeit gleich sein !” ’, G ties 0 
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jural History 
tat, How quietly pontionens ame the annals of our country places 
Mkticp, in England, even now - For example > a very local historian 
ON Kloof ig BsseX has been searching in the manorial rolls of such 
ct en lcs the history of a small parish now threatened by the 
on wxtensioN of Cobbett’s Wen. One detail in the statistics 


stand sui red by the research indicates that thirty-eight fields in the 
Tstand rsh have the very same names that they had in the 
nzip, 5 ihirteenth-century OF earlier. Now at that early date the open 
n, Nhe jelds and, commons had no great likeness to the closed fields 
| Hingaly snd paddocks of today, of the days that succeeded enclosures 
» die gi and the planting of hedges ; in spite of such superficial changes 
Nationgy the bits of land retain their ancient names. The continuity 
en, Pig is not only literary, not only maintained in and by documents. 
Worden. The country people still call fields by their names. In many 
olgt au parishes every field is known by name ; and a good percentage 
ofthese names go back to Domesday. Nature helps by renew- 
ing her signals and signposts. A certain field known for many 
hundred years as “* High Trees” is today decorated with a 
clump of high trees; but none of them were born when the 
name was given to the patch of land. There is something 









hafttic, 
et. Dig 
n, Nahe 


Ostpo . , 1. 

ee * ivincibly permanent about a bit of earth. The balks that 
Sie i Fee ° . 

dt wparated neighbouring strips were often no more than a few 

saleadl turfs, but unless purposely destroyed they outlived grass or 


solltes sone. ‘The names seem to partake of such physical endurance. 
€D ‘ 


Werden, 
ir Tey, 
diesen 


* * * * 


The New Farming 


Much is new on the land as well as old. In the neighbour- 


it in hood of this parish Mr. Ford, who was a land-lover almost 
vischen fom birth, makes arrangements by which any one who will 
ciintto WY be conducted over the intensive and semi-intensive farms 
nlite: neat the Essex works and see for himself how profitable even 
burgey the heaviest land may become. The secret of the success lies 

> Bh largely with machinery, directed by the skilful advice of 
. those who farmed the land before the machine came to rival 
Warter @ the horse. What Mr. Ford is doing in Essex Sir John Russell is 
fahren doing, according to precedent at Rothamsted in Hertfordshire. 
taben, All farmets are cordially invited to visit and he shows the 
Vor. experimental work on the farm; and it includes the use of 
Tet: Hf ceetricity and some rotary machines that may greatly assist 
elt, H intensive cultivators. Seeing is believing; and farmers 


4: 8 are traditionally unwilling to put any confidence in any 


keine witness less certain than their own eyes. Mr. Ford's first love, 
ches, much earlier than his zeal for the road motor, was for the farm 
uM @ tractor. Rothamsted was founded by the first great agricul- 
, die tural chemists. Visitors to the two places may learn what is 
in newest and best in both mechanical and chemical scienee ; 
+l Hind the larger the company who take advantage of these 
= hospitable offers the better for English farming. 


» * * * 


inter | Rabbits and Farmers 
nen @ Local papers all over the country have one point of 
pin @ superiority over metropolitan : they devote more space to the 
den. farm and, on the whole, show more knowledge of what is 
legt essentially important. A great number of them in very 
aft: BF different quarters of England are insistent on the necessity of 
aut reducing the tale of rabbits. The need is emphasised in Cam- 
die bridgeshire as in Devon. The rabbit does permanent as well 
eit annual damage. Its holes destroy hedges and even fields. 
ft # They foul land, leave no fertility behind them and devour 
(tops. In the past compensating money has been made in 
Zi § 4 good many places by their use as.live stock. Their skins 
ber § Md bodies were worth something for sale ; and in the West 
im @ "any a farmer paid his rent or most of it by letting the 
en & “biting rights to professional trappers. This form of value 
let @ Mas vanished. We are said to import 14,000,000 rabbits a 
ts: # )ear; and whatever the reason trapping as a form of business 
se # Store or less at an end. There is some reason to believe 
m & that the taste for rabbit as a form of food has failed, in England 
a long since in Germany. The multiplication is so enormous 
ft and the damage so great that public authorities must either 
to the work of destruction themselves or make the reduction 
if rabbits by fandowners or tenants a legal obligation, Kven 
h ‘lergymen are complaining of the damage done in church- 
yards ; and one has been recommending the planting of petu- 
las as one of the few plants disliked by the re bit. 





COUNTRY LIFE 


Corn-consuming Squirrels 

It is more surprising that some of these local papers have 
associated the grey squirrel with the rabbit as public enemy 
number two. Of late this squirrel, always more or less omni- 
vorous, has taken to the consumption of corn crops. It is 
very fond of grain and in every wood where such store is 
to be found attacks the grain meant for the feeding of game. 
This is a minor matter, only concerning the gamekeeper, 
who can look after himself. The attack on standing crops is 
another matter. It is worth while to remember that in 
Atherica, from where he hails, the grey squirrel, according to 
Buffon, was unpopular even at that early date from the 
damage he did to corn (that is maize) crops. If those who 
introduced this squirrel had read their Buffon (and he is 
still worth reading for his matter as well as his manner) the 
balance of nature here would be in safer equipoise. 

* * * * 

A Cuckoo’s Victim 

Swallows—already a numerous crowd this summer in 
England—will, we know, return to the very same eaves 
year after year. The cuckoo, I faney, has a like preference 
for old haunts, though the evidence is less precise. Here 
is one curious modern instance. In an East Anglian garden 
a wagtail’s nest, built in the ivy on the wall of the house, 
was victimised three years running by a cuckoo. In the 
fourth year the wagtails did not return to their old pitch ; 
and one day a disconsolate cuckoo was noticed circling 
about the spot in vain search, it was supposed, for the 
expected host. A visitor who was told the tale was taken 
to the place and as he walked away caught sight of a move- 
ment under the eaves ; and a cuckoo flew out. She had laid 
her egg (or deposited it) in a swallow’s nest above the place 
where the wagtails used to build. It is the only example, 
within my knowledge at least, of a cuckoo choosing a swallow 
for victim; but a very large number of species have this 
honour, according to the statisticians ; even the blackbird is 
included. The order of preference in the experience of most of 
our field naturalists perhaps, is wagtail, dunnock and meadow 
pipit ; but experiences differ a good deal in different districts. 
In my own experience, chiefly in the eastern midlands, the 


dunnock is an easy first. 
* * * * 


The Urban Coot 

A pair of coot, unkindly called baldheaded, have bred this 
year by a pond near London; and have produced seven 
young, which make an appearance all the welcome 
because the species has not bred there or even visited the 
garden before. The arrival is probably due to the pressure of 
population. The coot have multiplied beyond measure on some 
of the great London reservoirs, which seem to provide them 
with ideal conditions. I have seen coot in multitudes on 
marshy lakes in the extreme west of Britain ; but these hosts 
were as nothing to the black gangs that covered one part of 
the Staines reservoir when I last visited it. Many sorts of 
birds, of course, delight in these reservoirs. You may see 
there towards winter as big flocks of widgeon as are found on 
any north-western loch, and the variety of duck is great ; 
but the coot excel them all, and are numerous enough to be « 
nuisance to those who have concern of whatever sort with those 
attractive and necessary waters. 

* * % * 

Strange Foster Mothers 

A form of incubation, probably new to our most expert 
poultry keepers, has discovered by the ingenious 
inhabitants of the Orkney Islands. The shortness of life among 
poultry in those regions makes it difficult to find a sufficient 
On the other hand wild birds of many 

Here, 
\ good 


more 


most 


been 


number of sitting hens. 
species flourish, as they flourish in few other places. 
obviously, are foster mothers provided by nature. 

many sea birds lay very small clutches, in some species as small 
as one ; but the 
shags which abound thereabouts, offer at any rate a solid 


and place the eggs on precarious ledges ; 


nest, and themselves lay eggs of a good size, nor are they 
fastidious, as are some birds (partridges for example). So 
the eggs are boarded out in the shags” nest, which do the work 
of hatching admirably ; and the chicks are recovered before 
they are in danger of being forced to consume a too fishy diet. 

W. Beacu 


THiomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length ws that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


[May 15, 1935 
—— 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tie SPECTATOR. ]} 


THE AIR NAVIGATION BILL 
[To the Editor of Tne Srecraror.] 


Sin,—The Air Navigation Bill now before Parliament is a 
measure of such importance that those individuals who take 
the long view in Imperial Air Development might well be urged 
to turn aside for a little from the more doubtful fascinations 
of the International arena to examine its provisions. 


It is without a doubt one of the most important enactments 
presented to Parliament in recent years, and it is regrettable 
to find that so many persons are unaware of its true signifi- 
ance. It is in the same tradition as the enactments which, 
adjusted to the personal qualities of our seamen, made our 
merchant navy the finest in the world. Here is an instrument 
so fashioned that in course of time it should give us similar 
prestige in the air. But there is a danger to its effectiveness 


in the constant clamour one hears against the wise policy of 


the Government in not putting its subsidies into more than a 
few sclected concerns, 

It would, in my judgement, be in all the circumstances an 
act of folly to split the available subsidy funds among = con- 
cerns operating either now or prospectively over the same 
routes merely on the ground that it is a good thing to encourage 
competition. I agree that monopolies, as a general rule, are 
bad, but, in the development of our Imperial air communica- 
tions, unity of control and administration are essential for 
efficiency, for the planning of long-term policies, for the 
negotiation of concessions with overseas countries and for the 
most economic employment of public funds in the form of 
subsidies. In the case of the two organisations already 
selected for subsidy payments, namely, Imperial Airways and 
British Airways, these conditions are amply fulfilled. On the 
other hand, a policy of piecemeal subsidy payments to every 
Company with space on aeroplanes to sell would be to fritter 
away our air future. 

It may be urged in the course of debates on the Bill that the 
subsidies paid to British concerns are too heavy. I have been 
looking into some comparative statistics, which show that, in 
addition to being on a diminishing scale, the British subsidy 
amounts to only 3s. 5d. per ton mile compared with 4s. 103d. 
in Germany, 8s. 11d. in France, and 12s, 5d. in Italy. The 
subsidies to American airways are on an even larger scale, and 
this raises another point to which I should like to draw atten- 
tion. 


How is it that although the conditions of flying over the 
United States, which is a single national unit, are entirely 
different from those of flying over many countries as our own 
services have to do—obviously a much more complex task— 
we are always compared unfavourably with the United 
States? Such comparisons will certainly be made again 
when the Bill is under discussion. 


For the benefit of those who may take this point of view, 
let me quote this passage from a recent report of America’s 
Federal Aviation Commission : 

“The total of original privately financed investments in the 
acronautical industries... appears to have been $550,000,000. 
To that we have added a further $90,000,000 for the investment in 
municipal air ports. Much of the investment was disastrously 
reckless . . . It appears in short, that financial disaster is in the 
making for a large part of the present system. Whether it makes 
its appearance in six weeks or six months or longer we cannot see 
how it can be postponed indefinitely.” 


It seems, therefore, that there is a good deal to be said for 
the much-abused British policy, embodied in the Air Naviga- 
tion Bill, of proceeding with a courage tempered by caution. 
It would be a disaster if, after all these years of patient develop- 
ment and far-sighted planning, we allowed ourselves to be 
influenced in the shaping of this Bill by any other considera- 
tions.—Yours faithfully, 


House of Lords. ELIBANK, 


THE COUNTRY MIDWIFE 
[To the Editor of Tue Spxcrator.] 


Srr,—I have read with great interest the Hon. Mrs, Geoffrey 
Youard’s article in the May Ist issue of The Spectator, but I 
think her criticisms of the Midwives Bill are based on q 
misunderstanding. 

As I read Clause I of the Bill, it is clearly the intention 
the Government that, wherever possible, the service of 
salaried midwives in rural areas shall be provided by arrange. 
ment between the County Councils and the Nursing Aggocig. 
tions. Practically all the County Councils already subsidice 
the midwifery work of these Associations, and under the Bij 
they will be able, with the assistance of the Government grant, 
to provide whatever money is needed by the County Nursing 
Associations to enable them to appoint district nurse-midwiye, 
in those rural areas which are at present without them, 
Recent answers in Parliament have made it clear that County 
Councils already have power, under Section 67 of the Pop, 
Law Act, 1930, to contribute towards the nursing work, ay 
well as the midwifery work, of these Associations, a point 
which is often overlooked, 

From my experience of the work of County Councils I fee} 
sure that after the Bill is passed they will do their utmost to 
secure the extension of the work of the Nursing Associatioys 
to all the rural parts of their counties. They will undoubtedly 
realise that this is the most satisfactory, as well as the most 
economical, way of providing salaried midwives in the country 
districts. Should any of them fail to secure the service in 
this way, it is reassuring to see from Clause 2 (2) of the Bill 
that the midwives employed by a County Council need not 
devote the whole of their time to midwifery. If a County 
Council should find it necessary to employ midwives of their 
own, they may be expected to recognise the desirability of 
using these midwives for other work, such as health visiting 
and school nursing, so that their activities are limited toa 
district of reasonable size.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons Roperr Gower, 





GERMANS IN TANGANYIKA 
[To the Editor of Tn Specraror.] 
Sir, — Under the heading of ‘‘ German Settlers of Tanganyika,” 
appeared in the Kast African Standard’s weekly Edition of 
March 27th, the reproduction of a letter from Mr. 'T. F. Carter, 
Arusha, T.T., to the Editor of The Spectator in London. 

We German settlers of Oldeani (Northern Provinee) are— 
especially in these times—-very anxious that amongst the 
subjects of other nations no wrong impressions about our 
German country and the feeling of the German settlers here in 
Tanganyika are taking place. ‘The more so anxious as we are 
firmly convinced that our country’s future to the greatest 
extent depend upon the good understanding between especially 
the British and German nations. 

We, therefore, request to publish our following rectification 
to the letter of your correspondent, who evidently without 
personal knowledge of the present Germany arrived at his 
statements ; and we trust you will give our reply the same 
prominent place as you did to Mr. Carter's letter. 

1. We Germans have never believed, and shall never do, 
that ‘domestic quarrels” prevent Britons (or subjeets of 
other nations) from standing together in all decisive national 
questions of their country. 

We Germans have never from oceasional angry remarks ot 
British subjects (or those of other nations) about their Gover 
ments or about their individual officials drawn the conclusion 
that these subjects would not loyally follow their respective 
Governments in all decisive national: questions. 

As little as we did and do this, as radically wrong is it to 
draw from occasional harmless, local and purely internal 
quarrels of a small German community here in East Africa 
(which quarrels—as your correspondent himself writes—is 
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te affair and of no importance to no one except the 
(jermans themselves ’’) the conclusion that we Germans here 
tad Africa were not unanimous and stood not unanimously 
vind our national-socialist Government in all questions 


oF riva 


yital for our country. : 
» That Mr. Carter's “ impression, that the apparent unity 


of Germany today under Adolf Hitler is merely superficial 
and maintained more by force of arms than by unity of public 
pinion,” is a fundamentally wrong impression, as the 
plebiscite-result of March 29th has proved to the world. That 
a great nation in a free and secret plebiscite by nearly 100 per 
eet. assures its Leader and its Government of its fullest 
approval without reserve has certainly been for the first time 
in world’s history. The world, however contrary to former 
centuries Now and in future will in all great national ques- 
tions have to face an unanimous German people. 

3. To prove to your correspondent and to your readers 
that actually all German settlers here are unanimous in our 
hope and desire for the return of our former colonies we all and 
voluntarily are putting our names under this letter. 

4, We are very pleased to find in the latest paragraph of 
cour correspondent’s letter for 95 per cent. of us the confirma- 
tin that we Germans want peace and herewith a further 
British testimony for our peaceful mood. But your corre- 
spondent's alternative of “ getting back ‘German East’ 
hy force of arms or of living in peace under the British flag ” 
ito say it politely—ridiculous. 

Our leader, Adolf Hitler, repeatedly and solemnly has 
asured the world, that we do not want to reconquer with 
force of arms our colonies ; however, that we hope for the 
return of our colonies as the result of friendly negotiations. 

As-far as we German settlers in Tanganyika are concerned, 
ye want to live in peace and hope to do so one day again 
underour own German Flag. (Which British subject being in our 
paition would not want the very same for himself?) Mean- 
while, we rely upon the result of frank and fair negotiations 
between the German and British Governments at home.—We 
are, Sir, yours faithfully, G, RAas. 

P.O. Oldeani, T.T. 

[There follow the signatures of fifty-one other German 
gttlers in Tanganyika.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE 

| To the Editor of Tne Specraror.] 
Sirn,—The recurrence of trouble and bloodshed in Palestine, 
trouble that has been endemic ever since Great Britain 
accepted responsibility for the government of the country 
and the implementation of the Balfour Declaration, seems 
to call for some steps to be taken towards a final solution 
of the problem, Hitherto British policy in the country 
has been vacillating, based apparently on the opinion that 
the two parts of the Mandate are irreconcilable and that all 
that can be done is to alternate between favour to one or 
other of the contending parties, in response, as it appears, 
to the application of pressure. As a consequence: the in- 
evitable has happened. Not only is no one, neither Jew nor 
Arab, satisfied. It would probably be impossible fully to 
satisfy either. Both parties now thoroughly distrust the 
British Government and its representatives. It has been 
said that the two parts of the Mandate are irreconcilable, 
that it is impossible to satisfy Zionist ambitions without 
affecting unfavourably the interests of the indigenous popu- 
lation, ‘To satisfy the Zionist ambitions in their extreme 
form is certainly impossible, but the interests of the population 
would not have suffered if the requirements of reasonable 
Lionists —as voiced for instance by Ahad Ha ’Am—had been 
met, 

The obvious meaning of the Mandate was that Jewish 
settlement—-the creation of a Jewish National Home—was 
to be encouraged so long as the interests of the indigenous 
population were not unfavourably affected. Further, the 
people of the country were to be led along the road that will 
end in self-government. Sir Herbert Samuel, the first High 
Commissioner, and Mr. Winston Churchill, the Colonial 
Secretary, in 1922 worked out the details of which the Declar- 
ation and the Mandate are the expression of principle. And 
in theory their scheme. known as the Churchill White Paper, 
still holds the field. The White Paper of 1980 which aroused 
such a tempest of hostility was in effect only a reaffirmation 
of the Churchill White Paper. The two main points of the 


Churchill-Samuel policy were the establishment of a so-called 
Legislative Council which was to be the first step on the 
long road’ to self-government, and the subordination of 
immigration to the economic capacity of the country. The 
Zionist Executive, which then happened to include nationalist 
extremists such as Mr. Jabotinsky as well as the more states- 
manlike Dr. Weizmann, accepted this policy; the Arab 
representatives rejected it in part. In the meanwhile they 
have found some wisdom and are now willing to accept more 
of it. 

Unfortunately the policy has never been applied in full. 
The Legislative Council is not in being: if it had been, 
by providing a safety-valve the latest outbreak might have 
been avoided. That of late years, at any rate, the economic 
capacity of the country has been given little consice:ation 
when the number of authorised immigrants has been con- 
sidered is obvious when one sees the swarms of small shop- 
keepers, merchants, professional men and others whom no 
country as small and as poor as Palestine could support. 

The present threatening economic state of the country is 
undoubtedly a consequence of the excessive immigration of 
the past few years. The solution seems to be to return to 
1922, to put the policy then laid down into practice, in the 
spirit and in the letter. A Legislative Council with the very 
limited powers laid down should be brought into force with 
as possible. To meet the Zionist objection of 
a ‘“ Minority Status” geographical should be substituted 
for communal constituencies. Incidentally this would render 
any boycott of the elections, unless practically unanimous, 
ineffective. A boycotting party would not hamstring the 
Council: it would only disfranchise itself. Women and 
alien suffrage would have to go except perhaps in the solely 
Jewish constituencies. The proposed Government nomination 
of members, apart from official representatives, would also 
have to go, but for this there never was much justification, 
Some voting qualification other than that of age ought also 
to be introduced. 

With regard to immigration, the country 
suffering from indigestion and should have a rest until 
the present population has been absorbed. The one 
exception might be in favour of a limited number of German 
Jews, who should be welcomed both because they are the 
best element in the Jewish population and also because 
of the “ terror” under which they are suffering in Germany. 
As for the transfer of land from Arab to Jew, the Government 
somewhat late in the day safeguarded the interests of those 
tenants who were dependent on their small holdings. Most 
of the available large estates have now been sold and the land 
of the small owners is being tempted by high prices into the 
market. The Government proposes to legislate prohibiting 
the alienation of these small holdings below a certain minimum, 
This legislation should be enacted without further delay 
and steps taken to safeguard similarly an adequate amount 
of the tribal lands in the Beersheba district. Steps should 
at the same time be taken to prohibit as far as possible the 
system of boycott that is so prevalent. No one can or should 
be forced to buy in a shop of which he disapproves or employ 
a man he doesn’t like, but any contracts forbidding a person 
to employ or deal with any member of a specified party or 
race should be made null and void: in fact, if to enter into 
such a contract were made a legal offence, the result might 
be more beneficial than harmful.—-Yours obediently, 

A Jew LATELY IN PALESTINE, 


as little delay 


is obviously 


BROADCASTING AND OPERA 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. |] 
Sir,—I have read with interest the article by Mr. Dyneley 
Hussey, in The Spectator of April 17th, on ** Broadcasting and 
Opera,” which discusses, I feel, quite pessimistically, the 
character of future opera broadcasts by the B.B.C. 

It may be of some interest to your readers to know that 
for the past few vears the entire Saturday afternoon per- 
formances of the Metropolitan Opera Association in New 
York have been broadcast over a large chain of stations in 
the United States and also in Canada. These have been most 
Although it is impossible to estimate how many 
be tens of 


successful. 
listeners take advantage of them there must 
thousands, and the fact that commercial stations will clear 
the air for anywhere up to four hours during a fairly good 
period of the day is some indication of the demand, 
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I am convinced that the radio audience would set up a 
very strong cry if these facilities were discontinued. Their 
effect upon the musical education of the country must be 
considerable. I have only been fortunate enough to attend 
a very few actual opera performances, but my enjoyment of 
last year’s season over the wireless was intense. ‘The quality 
of the reception has now reached a very high standard and is 
quite equal to the best gramophone records. ‘The performances 
as heard over the radio are reviewed in a number of newspapers 
throughout both this country and the U.S., while the cast for 
each performance is always prominently published in advance. 

I sincerely trust that the B.B.C. will exchange views with the 
Metropolitan on this subject. The British listeners would be 
indeed fortunate if similar broadcasts could be arranged for 
them.—Very truly yours, W. Mitter Hyve. 

University Club of Montreal, Montreal, Canada. 


SOUTH AFRICAN FRANCHISE 
[To the Editor of THe Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I think thirty-six years’ intimate association with 
South Africa qualifies me to speak with as much authority 
on the above question as the Lord Bishop of Pretoria, whose 
connexion is much more recent. 

I know about the Universities of Stellenbosch, Pretoria, 
and the Witwatersrand ; and the young folk therein are as 
capable of ventilating foolish ideas as Oxford or Cambridge 
with their “‘ We won't fight ’’ resolutions, &e. 

University students are not: responsible for governing a 
country, and possess no knowledge to qualify them to assume 
office, or give advice. 

In quoting Lord Selborne the Bishop is wrong in assuming 


that he ever stated that he was in favour of Natives and 
Whites possessing identically the same franchise. I can 


recollect Lord Selborne saying that the interests of Black and 
White in the future prosperity of South Africa were identical ; 
but that is a very different thing to saying they should all 
vote on exactly the same franchise. 

I am sure General Smuts’s idea that a special Council of 
Native Representatives should discuss and arrive at decisions 
on native questions, and that these decisions should be laid 
before the House of Assembly by specially elected White 
Members of Parliament, is quite a workable idea. It is pretty 
clear that the House would not turn down recommendations 
put forward under such authority without very good reason ; 
and the colour question and miscegenation would not arise.— 
J am, yours faithfully, MONTROSE, 

«fuchmar, Drymen, Glasgow. 


THE DISASTROUS RAT 

|7'o the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I have read with interest Mr. S. L. Bensusan’s article 
and subsequent correspondence on this subject. It is possible 
that the experience which I have gained during the past 
sixteen years, in this country and abroad, may be of some 
benefit to readers who may, from time to time, have difficulty 
in repressing the activities of rats and mice. 

During the War, when the potential danger of rats to our 
feod supplies, very often stored in sheds which were not 
rat-proof, was recognised, temporary legislation ordered 
the destruction of the rodents and, with the coming into 
force of the Rats and Mice (Destruction) Act, 1919, a perma- 
nent measure was introduced to enforce steps to be taken 
to kill rats and mice. Under the Rat and Mice (Destruction) 
Act, 1919, the onus of destroying these rodents is placed 
upon the “ occupier” of land, including any buildings or 
any other erection on the land and any cellar, sewer, drain 
or culvert in or under land; and he is advised to ‘ take 
such steps as may from time to time be necessary and reason- 
ably practicable for the destruction of rats and mice on or 
in any land of which he is the ‘ occupier,’ or for preventing 
such land from becoming infested with rats or mice. In 
default, he is liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding £5, or not exceeding £20 where he has been served 
with a Notice under the Act requiring him to take such 
steps, &e.” 

Although fifteen years have passed since the introduction of 
this Act it is estimated that there are no fewer than 60,000,000 
rats and about half that number of mice in this country ; 
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more than two rodents to every human being in the 

area. rae 

Rats may be sexually mature when 3-4 months old ani 

they can breed all the year round. The male js alway 

ready to pair; the female cannot be impregnated Chie 

at the period of “ heat,” which occurs at intervals of i 
10 days and lasts for only a few hours. The period ¢ 
gestation is 18 days and the female is ready to be impregnate; 
within a few hours of the birth of a litter varying from 7 ty 
15 rodents. 

Mr. Bensusan has dealt with some of the diseases trans. 
mitted from the rat and the types of rodents, each with its 
definite characteristics, but the problem is in the extermination 
of the pest. 

In certain States in North America regulations have been 
framed to ensuré the freedom of buildings from rodent and 
insect infestations in so far as it is possible, and each Owner 
of a building must, even before the building is completed, 
enter into a contract with an exterminating company, for 
the treatment of the premises during and after erection, 
and notify the local Health Board of the contract. Failyy 
on the part of an owner to carry out these regulations woulj 
result in a prosecution. 

The extermination of rodents can only be carried out eff. 
ciently if every possible infested area is dealt with at the one 
time, and with a very liberal baiting, except in the cases wher 
hedgerows and grass banks, or haystacks, harbour rodents: 
these places can be effectively treated with carbon monoxide by 
attaching a length of rubber tube to the exhaust pipe of a car 
and running the engine for a suflicient length of time to permit 
the permeation of gases. _ It is essential when baits, composed 
of poison such as squills, barium carbonate, phosphorus, 
potassium cyanide, or arsenical compounds, or strychnine 
preparations are used, that great care should be taken to 
prevent the access of human beings, or other animals, to the 
baits. 

I have found that the best method to exterminate rats and 
mice in a safe and efficient manner is with a British-made virus 
which has the additional advantage of killing the rodents by 
contact with each other. This preparation (which is known 
throughout the country) is guaranteed to be harmless to all 
life other than that of rats and mice, and does not contaminate 
foodstuff. Rodents die after a few days of the baiting, but, 
during that period, they can infect other rodents with the fatal 
disease. Applications of this bait must not be laid more 
frequently than at 14 days interval; the first dressing must 
be given liberally, it will speedily be eaten, subsequent dressings 
will not usually be more than two applications at 14 days 
interval. 

Another recommendation to this method of rodent exter- 
mination is that tLe rodents do not die under the flooring or 
“ause a nauseous odour from decomposition after death; 
virussed rodents die in the open and dry up completely, and, 
after all, in these times of scientific progress and bearing in 
mind the fact that the average individual has so little time to 
devote to the pastime of trapping or catching a few of the many 
hundreds of rodents, is it not easier to give the rat the facility 
of exterminating himself and also his colonies by a rodent 
bacteria which is fatal only to rats and mice ?—I am, Sir, yours 

faithfully, F. J. T. SrruGneE.., 

9, Bramshill Gardens, N.W. 5. 


THE WINGED (AND VESICANT) VICTORY 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.] 
Srr,— Italian difficulties—real dangerous ones—in Abyssinia 
will perhaps date from now. It is one thing to facilitate an 
advance by the new technique of spraying a vesicant from 
the air on a defenceless people far ahead, but quite another 
to live and move and have one’s being in regions which 
must constantly be infected in order to keep them sub- 
missive. That is mustard-sauce also for the Duce which is 
sauce for the men of Gondar ! 

But perhaps the * new mill and school: yes, school!” 
which Sir Leo Chiozza Money tells us so exultingly now 
exist in the latter place will be served, and attended, by 
mustard-immunes only. One wishes, though, that Sir Leo 
could acquaint us with his recipe !—Yours faithfully, ? 

\ 

Stockbridge, Hants. P. R. Butier, Lt.-Col. (Retdd 
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FRANCE AND ABYSSINIA 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrcrartor.] 


Mr. Fellows, in making his suggestion that Germany 
ted to wrest Abyssinia from Italy, has overlooked one 
the Suez Canal. It is hardly to be expected that 
having found legal reasons for allowing Italy free 
, should fail to find equally legal reasons for refusing 


SiR,— 
be invi 

int—- 
France, 


uch freedom to Germany, In fact, it has been one of the more 
interesting academic speculations of the war to try to assess 


the attitude of the League and France to Abyssinia’s appeal for 

help, had Germany and not Italy been the aggressor.— Yours 

truly, Mary Wricut. 
Roundhay, Cobham, Kent, 


, 
CHURCHES FULL AND EMPTY 
[To the Editor of Tie Srecrator.] 

Sir,—-In connexion with my recent letter about church 
grvices, &c., I was interested to note the suggestion that 
one difficulty which arises when changing services is that in 
trying to attract a more youthful congregation, the old people 
are driven away and no one takes their place. In my previous 
letter, I mentioned two churches which I frequently visit and 
where one can listen to really beautiful services. I should 
now like to refer to the vicar of one of these churches. When 
he took up his living in his new parish, he found that the 
congregation was small, and consisted almost entirely of very 
old people. Although he is elderly, he is very active and keen 
and he determined to change this siate of affairs. In his 
first address to his. new congregation, he teld them very 
frankly that he did not agree with the way some of the 
grvices were conducted and that he proposed to make certain 
alterations. He then added that he would do nothing until 
he had submitted his proposals to the congregation for their 
criticism or approval. By being so frank dnd reasonable, the 
viear got little or no opposition to his plans. The services 
were modified and beautified and no one was “ frightened 
away.” The vicar also realised that the changed services 
would not attract young people into the church unless these 
young people were told of the change, so he did everything 
inhis power to get the members of his congregation to bring 
along any young friends they knew, and in one way and 
another that church has been filled, sometimes to overflowing— 
and if one man can do it, others can too ! 

As regards the form of service to be adopted, many sug- 
gestions have been made. ‘To my way of thinking, two 
considerations are paramount: firstly, the service must 
be simple but inspiring, and secondly, the man conducting the 
service must make every endeavour to make it a success. 
Christ impressed everyone by His simplicity, which in itself 
told of His greatness. This was an example which we must 
follow in our religious worship. It seems fairly obvious by 
their popularity that the Sunday evening wireless services 
have approached the nearest to this ideal. They are just the 
right length, and the hymns and psalms chosen are always 
beautiful and an encouragement to hearty singing. I suggest 
that all services would be improved by the introduction 
of four or five minutes’ complete silence, when the congregation 
could make their own supplications in their own way. | In 
this connexion, I should like to say that what is meant by 
the phrase “really enlightened prayer” is prayer that is 
natural, sincere and spontaneous, as opposed to repeating 
centuries-old prayers monotonously and in parrot-fashion 
after the parson, occasions when few people, often including 
the parson himself, are taking little or no notice what they 
ae saying. 

The second consideration about the minister conducting 
the service is very important. So often nowadays does one 
go into a church and listen to a minister gabbling through 
the prayers and lessons at such a rate that no one can hear 
him and he himself can certainly not. be concentrating on 
what he is saying. There is apparently no very strict method 
of obtaining suitable men for the Church. How often does 


oe hear of men going in for the Church because they cannot 
do anything else ? Only the other day I heard of a clergyman 
Who confessed that his heart had never been in his work, 
but that his parents had made him go in for the Church in order 
to uphold a family tradition. 

Several suggestions have been made for the improve- 


ment of church services, but not one correspondent has yet 
made any concrete. proposal as to how these reforms should 
be carried out, who should be approached on the subject, 
&e., &e. Letters are constantly appearing in the open 
columns of the Press, but how often is anything done as a 
result? I appeal to those churchmen who have already 
shown their agreement that these reforms are needed to 
do something about it, as they will know the channels through 
which this end may be achieved.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
J. N. Le RossiGNou, 


1224 Barnhill Road, Wembley Park, Middlesex. 


THE DUKE AND MODERN COMMANDERS 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectrator.] 

Srr,—Your correspondent @. D. L., in your issue of May 8th, 

states: ‘“‘ At Waterloo his (i.e., Wellington's) voice and 

presence rallied retreating companies again and again ; 

unlike our commanders in the last War.” 

What exactly your corfespondent means by the latter 
statement it is diflicult to fathom ; but if he means that our 
commanders in the last War were not ready when necessity 
arose and did not expose! themselves to as great personal 
danger as did Wellington when such was compatible with their 
duty, then your correspondent is ignorant or guilty of writing 
a frivolous misstatement. 

The original Expeditionary Force consisted of seven 
divisions: of the commanders of these divisions three fell 
in battle—i.e., as high or higher a percentage as the mortality 
among senior commanders in the Peninsular and Waterloo 
-ampaigns. 

Mr. Duff Cooper has recorded on p. 204 of Haig how 
the latter rode up to the front at critical moments during the 
first Battle of Ypres and thereby restored confidence. Static 
—i.e., trench—-warfare whether on the western front, 1915-18, 
or in the lines of Torres Vedras precludes personal leadership 
in the front line by a senior commander, who would lose 
control of affairs if he in@ulged in such: but our military 
leaders in the last War shqwed themselves again and again to 
be indifferent to pers« nal‘ danger and hardship. They were 
better men than the rest of us and possessed of a higher degree 
of moral courage, a courage that enabled them to create, 
inspire and finally to lead to victory the armies of an ignorant 
and unprepared nation, misled by its political rulers and 
believing only the false, Visionary statements of these rulers 
made prior to August, 1914. 

The voice and presence of men such as Haig, Byng, Plumer 
and Horne, to mention those who have passed on, rallied us 
again and again. We count on the editors of responsible 
journals to see that stupid.statements such as that of C. D. L. 
are kept out of the Press, whose dignity and reputation is not 
enhanced thereby. H,. LeruprinGe ALEXANDER, 

Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. 


ENGLISH PLACES 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 

Sir,—I have been interested by the review in your issue of 
May 8th by Miss Macaulay of the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
of English Place Names. Although I cannot bring to the 
subject more than the average lively imagination, considerable 
natural folly and the resources of native ignorance, to quote 
Miss Macaulay, I am so amazed that anyone can accept the 
derivations selected from the Dictionary by Miss Macaulay 
that I am compelled to voice a protest. 

The Clent Hills are very gentle ascents of low elevation, 
and the most striking features of the countryside are narrow 
valleys radiating from the hills, and one in particular between 
the two largest. I suggest that a more likely origin for the 
word Clent is contained in the Ancient British Language, 


of which Welsh is the modern representative. In this 
language Glyn, meaning a narrow rocky valley, plural 


Glenydd, is a near phonetic equivalent. Hagley is surely 
Ag, meaning a cleft and Ile a place. This would agree with 
the old village nestling under the hill quite well. 

I kave never been to Margate or Ramsgate, but surely 
here again the ancient tongue proves a more trustworthy 
guide to the derivation of the names. Taking Margate 
first, Mor means the Sea, ganu to commence or originate, 


and Mo gint means a sea shore. Ramsgate—Rhamu mears 
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to rise or soar and ganu to commence or originate, from 
which I conclude Margate is on a low sea shore and-Ramsgate 
on the cliffs. The striking improbability of the word Ramsgate 
being derived from wild garlic, hramsa to quote the Dictionary, 
is self-evident. I myself have always found wild garlic 
associated with -trees and woods and not with sea cliffs. 
Ravenglass similarly is from Rhafu, meaning to spread or 
diffuse, and glas meaning green. The whole word meaning 
tract of green. To explain Raven from a proper name 
Hraefn, is surely to explain the unknown by the unknown. 

If there is no foundation for the word Chalfont meaning warm 
spring, there are Welsh equivalent phonetics that would be 
at least as likely as the gentleman whose conjectured name 
is Caedel. 

As for Cockbury, Cockfield, Cocking, Cockenhatch—in 
Welsh Coch means red, and perhaps this may throw light 
on the legendary gentleman Cocca, who was not hatched 
from an egg. I do not think it can be denied that all 
Etymological Dictionaries strain every possibility or impossi- 
bility to derive English place names, surnames and words in 
the English language itself from Teutonic sources. I cannot 
help, myself, believing that the greater part of our surnames 
are derived from Celtic languages, as well as place names, 
and I cannot understand why plausible and easy derivations 
from the Celtic are not preferred, to improbable and strained 
derivations from the Teutonic tongues. Can it be we are 
ashamed of our Celtic forefathers and wish to forget all 
about them ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Joun W. WuiTEnOUSE. 


CHRISTIANITY AND WAR 
[To the Editor of ‘Tue SPecTaTor.] 
Sir,— 
“*T came not to send peace on earth but a sword.” 


If you will accept Erasmus 


as a competent exegete then 
here is what Erasmus wrote : 


“And now when the summe of all that Christ taught prest 
onely Meekness, Suffering and Contempt of life, who does not 
clearly perceive what He means in this place? To wit, that He 
might the more disarm His ministers, that neglecting not onely 
Shoos and Scrip but throwing away their very coat, they might, 
being in a manner naked, the more readily and with less hindrance 
take in hand the work of the Gospel, and provide themselves of 
nothing but a sword: not such as Thieves and Murtherers go up and 
down with, but the Swerd of the Spirit, that pierceth the most 
innard parts, and so cuts off as it were at one blow, allearthly affections, 
that they mind nothing but their duty to God. But see, I pray, 
whither this famous Theologue wrests it. By the Sword he inter- 
prets defence against persecution . . . As if Christ had alter’d His 
mind in that He sent out His Disciples not so royally attended as He 
should have done, repenting Himself of His former instructions . . . 
so far now from having them go forth without a Sword, He com- 
manded ‘em to get one.” 

Erasmus : “ The Praise of Folly” 1509. Translated by John Wilson 
1668. (Ed. Allen, Oxford: Clarendon Press. ) 


—Yours faithfully, C, Rivers. 


Belmont, Redruth, Cornwall. 


MISS MACAULAY AND THE ARTICLES 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specraror.] 
Sirn,—As your May Ist issue of The Spectator was one of your 
best, it ill becomes one to find a fly in the ointment. And as 
Macaulay found it so distasteful to criticise the literary work 
of a lady how should I feel if I were to criticise the work of a 
lady who is Macaulay’s great-niece ? The Bishop of Southwell 
deserves well of the nation for quoting the Thirty-Seventh 
Article of the Church of England, It was his job. And its 
sentiments agree with our Lord’s words about the Church 
“ rendering to Caesar” as well as with St. Paul, who calls 
Caesar “ the minister of God who weareth not the sword in 
vain,” with St. Peter's words about ‘*‘ honouring” such a 
“king” as Nero and with St. John’s portrait of our Lord 
““on a white horse in a vesture dipped in blood” as * in 
righteousness He doth make war” (Rev. xix, 11 sq.). I am 
glad to state that this vital issue has brought out another 
bishop—-he of Durham—and even the Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, to take precisely the same line as against 
the suffragan bishop at Gloucester, who thinks that Caesar, 
hike our Lord at the crucifixion, ought to allow the State to be 
destroyed as an example of forbearance to the heathen! Is 


? 


that alternative Miss Macaulay’s? If so, it is frankly ayy 
Christian ; for the very essence of the State is to protect 4, 
life of all her members, including that of the Church, 
But there is worse to come, To “ score off” the big 
Miss Macaulay parades her knowledge of the rest of the 
Articles as ** calvinist.”” Alas, most of them; especially the 
on Predestination, were drafted by that anti-Calvinist diving 
Melancthon, who with Luther drafted a set of Postillae for the 
whole German Church which has remained anti-€ 
ever since! Then Miss Macaulay tilts against “ the roval 
preface” to the Articles, written by the leader of alti. 
Calvinism, Laud, precisely to stop disputes as to their Meaning 
in a Calvinistic sense. Indeed, the two best Commentaries 
ever written on the Articles were written by such anti-Calvinis 
as Bishop Burnet and the late Rev. E. J. Bickley, Mig 
Macaulay is clearly not a theologian and may well leaye such 
subjects to those who are.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. H. T. Crane, 


alvinig 


The Rectory, Devizes. 


The Journey 


First in the North : The black sea-tangle beaches, 
Brine-bitter stillness, tablet strewn morass, 

Shawled women against the sky with heads covered, 
The witch’s house below the black-toothed mountain, 
Sea-echo in the roofless chapel, 

The dead castle on the swamp-green mound, 
Darkness at noonday, wheel of fire at midnight, 

The level sun and the wild shooting shadows, 


How long ago? Then sailing up to summer 
Over the cant of the world, black hill of water, 
Rivers of running gold. The sun! The sun! 
Then the free summer isles. 

But the ship hastened on and brought him to 
The towering walls of life and the great kingdom. 


Where long he wandered seeking that which sought him 
Through all the little hills and shallow valleys 

Of the green world. ‘That whose form and features, 
Race and speech he knew not, faceless, tongueless, 
Known to him only by the impotent heart, 

And whether on earth the place of meeting, 

Beyond all knowing. Only the little hills, 

Head-high, and the twisting valleys 

Twisting, returning, until there grew a pattern, 

And it was held. And there stood each in his station 
With the hills between them. And that was the vision, 
The meaning, the consummation, And not a meeting. 


Though often through the wavering light and shadow 
He thought he saw it a moment, watching 

The red deer walking by still waters 

At evening, when the bells were ringing, 

And the bright stream leapt silent from the mountain 
High in the sunset. But as he looked, nothing 

Was there but lights and shadows. 


And then the vision 
Of the conclusion without consummation, 
The plain like glass beneath him 
And in the crystal grave that which had sought him, 
Glittering in death. And all the dead: scattered 
Like nether stars, gathered like leaves hanging 
From the sad boughs of the heavy tree of Adam 
Planted far down in Eden’s plot. Conclusion 
Without consummation. And on the mountains 
The gods reclined and conversed with each other 
From summit to summit. 


Conclusion 
Without consummation, Thence the dream rose upward, 
The living dream sprung from the dying vision, 
Overarching all. Beneath its branches 
He builds in faith and doubt his shaking house. 


Epwin Muir. 
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Sin NORMAN ANGELL is an expert in exposing illusions, He 
pictures the political seene as a darkened arena, in which 
nations Violently blunder into one another because they do 
not see Where they are going; but lighten the darkness and 
they will behave like decent citizens. In this book, he tries 
to reveal the economic facts behind the political phantasies 
which have been woven around the colonial problem. 

Kirst, and most important for his argument, he 
tinguishes political control of colonies from ownership of their 
wealth. Therefore, since it is ownership of wealth that 
matters, a supply of the materials and command of the 
markets necessary to a people’s well-being does not necessarily 
follow from political control of the territories which contain 
these materials and markets. Thus, it is the working of 
economic exchanges, not of political control, which deter- 
mines the distribution of wealth, in colonies as elsewhere, and 
nations lose their share of it, not because they have no 
colonies, but because they have not the means of exchange 
with which to acquire colonial products ; this is due, at the 
present time, to dislocation of trade, and currency restrictions 
and instability. Further, it is not, as a general rule, true that 
colonies form profitable export markets, because their 
standards of life are low; in the cases where they do offer 
profitable markets, it is not political control but economic rela- 
tions which would exist with or without political control that 
make them profitable. And it is not true that colonies relieve 
over-population by offering opportunities for emigration : 
(1) because their low standards of life cannot attract advanced 
peoples ; (2) because advanced peoples cannot compete with 
native workers ; (3) because, in any case, colonial products 
cannot now be produced at an economic price. Equally, it is 
not true that the have-not nations can be said, in any real 
sense, to suffer from over-population. 

With these arguments, supported by facts and_ figures 
with which no one can quarrel, Sir Norman explodes the 
nyth of the ** haves ” and the ** have-nots,” as it is presented 
by the political leaders of Japan, Italy, and Germany. Thus, 
ifthese nations go to war to acquire colonies that will relieve 
their poverty, they will be going to war for an_ illusion. 
Equally deceived are those politicians of the * have” nations 
who, in the name of justice, beg them to avert war by making 
territorial concessions. They would be neither just nor useful. 

Sir Norman allows of only one important exception to 
the truth of his argument. In peace, colonies are not neces- 
sary to well-being, but in war they may be the only means 
of securing a safe supply of necessary materials. genni 
if you wish to make war, it is wise to have colonies, but, 
this case, as Sir Norman points out, the plea of the pa 
sessed countries must be: we go to war to acquire colonies 
so that we may go to war. This may be an accurate representa- 
tion of their case. 

The conclusion to be 
of the problem is obvious. 
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reached from this 
(1) If colonies 
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under present conditions, as a means of defence, we must 
organise a peace system in which defence is collectively 
guaranteed, with all the resources of the member States. 
(2) Transfer of territory is unnecessary; colonial wealth 
can be best distributed and exploited by observing, 
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in all colonies, the dual principle of the mandate : 


interests of native peoples must come first, 







fconomic opportunity to all nations must be guaranteed 
by an international authority in which the * have-not ” 






dations have their proper part. (3) So that this equality should 
By Angell. 











This Have and Have-not Business. Sir Norman 


(Hamish Hamilton. 5s.) 





and equality of 


be real and not merely formal, the dispossessed nations must be 
able, through international trade, to acquire the means of 
exchange to buy raw materials. 

Sir Norman’s solution follows inevitably from his admirable 
analysis of the problem: and it is the best solution for the 
problem as Sir Norman, and nearly all Englishmen, present it. 
Yet at this point an uneasy suspicion arises that it is not an 
answer to the real problem, that is, the problem about which 
wars are going to be made. For consider the conclusion to 
which it leads. The tremendous expansionist force of the 
*have-not ’’ nations, the immense preparations they are 
making, the terrible discipline of will and intellect in the 
cause of expansion, can all be made innocuous by simple 
measures which would cost the possessor nations nothing. 
Yet if this solution were offered to the Fascist countries, 
it would be laughed to scorn. Indeed, the solution has, in 
effect, been offered and rejected. In Manchuria, Japan 
was offered everything which, on Sir Norman's thesis, they 
could possibly obtain. She preferred to invade Manchuria. 
In Ethiopia, Italy could have obtained a protectorate which 
assured her of all the economic gains, if any, she can secure 
there. She preferred to conquer Ethiopia. Why? It is not 
enough to say that these actions are preparations for a further 
war ; for that one also will be on the imperial theme. Why any 
war at all? Sir Norman leads us to the conclusion that 
national policies are dictated merely by madness and ignor- 
ance, and in the next great war, as in the last, humanity will 
be crucified upon a pure illusion. 

We can only suggest briefly why this conclusion is false, 
Firstly, Sir Norman’s fundamental premise, that political 
control is irrelevant to ownership, is not true to fact, especially 
totalitarian States, where those who own the 
wealth own the State. But if, in non-Fascist States, this 
premise is to some extent true, the essential question is : 
who does in fact own and control the raw materials? Sir 
Norman does not ask this question and, having shown that 
ownership is crucial and political control irrelevant, he produces 
a solution concerned entirely with political control. And he 
does not ask why it is that the dispossessed Statesgreally must 
expand, and treats it as an accident of commercial policy that 
they are without means of exchange. Yet both these facts are 
aspects of the attempts of modern States to create for them- 
and expansion is the 


in Fascist, 


selves areas of monopoly production, 
necessary effect of those attempts. To ask such nations, 
both “ haves” and “ have-nots,” to observe the rights of 
native peoples and equality of economic opportunity is like 
asking the Pope to be a Liberal. It is equally a character of 
such States that their interests are not necessarily those of 
their “ people ~ so it is possible that the State should 
profit by colonisation even though the “ nation” does not, 
Lastly, Sir Norman limits the colonial problem to ** colonies 
in the English specialised sense of the word. Yet, in spite 
of the verbal error involved, the colonial problem is as much, 
and more, the problem of Australia, China, India, South 
Africa as of Tanganyika or Eritrea: and the South Africans 
now know it. It is the problem of expansion by highly 
industrialised totalitarian States. It is easy for Sir Norman 
to show that the “colonies” cannot satisfy such demands, 
but. that does not show it is useless or purposeless for them 
to expand. 

These criticisms cannot be developed here : they 
suggest that, valuable as Sir Norman’s analysis is, it does 
not solve or examine the real problem, and that any political 
action based on it must fail, for it merely substitutes a pleasant 
illusion for an unpleasant one. 


but 
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Dialectics. By T. A. 


10s. 6d.) 

Tuts work is the longest book devoted to dialectical materialism 
which has yet appeared in English. The publishers say that 
it took two years to write, that the author put into it his whole 
experience and knowledge, that he is a colourful and instructed 
personality, and that the misinterpreters of Marxism obtain 
from him ‘“‘ the familiar Jackson trouncing—a process which 
aids in the exposition.” The reader, himself perhaps a 
colourless and uninstructed personality, in need of all the 
help which anyone can give him in the attempt to understand 
the philosophy of Marx and Engels, is naturally impressed, 
and eagerly begins. But the blurb is far from reliable. 
He will find it no easy labour to make his way through the 
irregular maquis of Mr. Jackson's prose, and his progress is 
further obstructed by the size and frequency of the quotations. 
He will find that in themselves the quotations are excellent 
—chosen with care and judgement, vivid, relevant and rare 3 
particularly interesting are those from the Paris period of 
the middle ‘forties, from Heine, and from the recently published 
German Ideology, a document which throws valuable light on 
the most critical and least known period in Marx's youth, 
when he ceased to be a democratic liberal and became a revolu- 
tionary communist. But they interrupt the exposition of what 
in any case is a difficult and unfamiliar subject, and distract 
attention from the central thesis. 

If the reader is not wholly uninstructed and has read 
Engels, he will discover that the author has ventured to add 
little positive matter of his own, beyond a hurried attempt to 
examine relativity and the quantum theory in the light of 
the orthodox philosophy. Engels, however, wrote with 
vigour and freshness, while Mr. Jackson’s words move round 
their subject like heavily charged clouds, which dull the 
senses, obscure the view and occasionally explode into showers 
of hot abuse. But even the “ trouncing”’ lacks vitality : 
when Mr. Jackson says that Bloomsbury (he means, however, 
Messrs. Postgate, Cole, Murry, Macmurray, Hook, Eastman, 
and Mensheviks generally) is guilty of ‘ wretched philistine 
sophistries *’ or, new and curious word, “* a cacophany of clotted 
bosh,” these phrases, which might conceivably have been 
effective as the climax of an angry but cogent argument, here 
miss fire, and serve to accentuate the strident chaos of words 
and phrases in which practically anything can be said and 
pass unnoticed. And yet Mr. Jackson is anything but empty : 
his six hundred pages teem with information about his subject, 
but the words trip and stumble over themselves and leave 
the reader exhausted and confused. And yet so scarce is the 
literature which deals with it in English, that even this strange 
compilation is probably better than nothing. To read it may 
therefore be an intellectual duty ; and duties, we are told, 
are not less binding because of the discomforts which they 
involve. 

Why did Mr. Jackson choose to write as he does ? Possibly 
_because he wished to model himself on the classical Marxist 
writers, Plekhanov and Lenin. If so, the experiment is not 
a success. Plekhanov’s polemical technique grew largely 
out of the tactical necessities of his situation. He had always 
been considered an exceptionally lucid, erudite, and acute 
thinker, and became prominent early in life among the epigonit 
of Marx and Engels. But as a pamphleteer he revealed 
unique and unsuspected brilliance : he wrote in sensitive and 
expressive prose, full of intelligence, imagination and wit, 
which reminds one of Herzen a generation earlier; but it 
differs in the quality of its eloquence: it is not personal 
nor romantic, its weapon is not noble indignation but calcu- 
lated relentlessness, a cold and almost pedantic irony which 
even when it is passionate does not forget itself, or burst into 
rhetoric, nor indeed raises its voice at all, but destroys the 
adversary with a succession of accurately aimed strokes 
methodically prepared beforehand ; a process which is the 
more effective because of the poise and elegance, almost 
exquisiteness, with which it is accomplished. Lenin was 
Plekhanoy’s pupil, and his similar method of attack, although 
much cruder and more Jumbering, was no less careful and 
economical, and proved to be very formidable. His philo- 
sophical resources were very jejune, but he always wrote 
clearly, directly and forcefully. He did so because he thought 
clearly, directly and forcefully. His chief work on ** ideology ” 


Jackson, (Lawrence and Wishart. 
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Se 
is drearily written, and opposes Mach and the Neo-K: 
with a naive restatement of Locke’s theory 
in its least tenable form (‘ ideas ” are infallible 
images in the brain of “ real things” &e., which Mr. Jack 
confidently ‘repeats without, evidently, being aware of th 
old, stock objections), but it is at any rate simple and Straight 
forward. Having said what he wishes to say, he repeats 
it once or twice more loudly and emphatically, ang then 
stops abruptly. This brusqueness has an effectiveness of its 
own; further, like Plekhanov’s tracts, his book Was 4 
tactical necessity ; Bogdanov and Lunacharsky were influentia| 
Socialist intellectuals, who had betrayed a hankering for 5 
curious, syneretistic brand of mysticism ; since Russians 
have always attached real importance to abstract ide 
this heresy threatened to confuse issues and disorganise the 
party, and had to be suppressed at once. Lenin wrote hi 
book, as he did everything, with an immediate practicg| 
end in view, and being a good tactician, achieved it. 

These are Mr. Jackson’s masters. But he serves them 
with blind obedience, and not only imitates their methog 
but, with a truly boundless piety, recapitulates those erroy 
which even that plodding hack, Deborin (until his exile the 
official philosophical expert of the party), found too glaring to 
repeat in his history of philosophy : such as Lenin’s view of per- 
ception, for which Marx is certainly not responsible. This 
may not be important, but it is, nevertheless, embarrassing. 


ANtians 
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As for tactical considerations, one would have thought 
that a clear exposition and adequate defence of the funda. 
mental theorems of Marxism would, where there is still s 
much ignorance, be a more effective weapon than a massacie 
of heretics, some of them very obscure. But all that Mp, 
Jackson succeeds in saying is that what we do has effects on 
our thoughts, and vice versa ; that knowledge of the external 
world can only be gained by being in it, of it, by coming into eon- 
tact with it, and so forth : in short, by observing it and experi- 
menting with bits of it ; and further, that everything flows and 
alters, that hard and fast classifications are scholastie and 
inadequate ; that nature develops sometimes gradually, but 
at others by leaps and bounds (this happens when quantity 
changes into quality ; this book itself, it must be remarked, 
is clearly not an instance of this process); finally that the 
direction of the social development is discoverable and leads 
to a classless society. Such of these statements as are not 
faded truisms require evidence, and this the author forgets 
to provide. 

As for the metaphysical problems, they are, alas, no nearer 
solution or even clarification. Mr. Jackson denounces meta- 
physics, but means by this only Hegel, solipsism or theology. 
He “ trounces ” Postgate for saying that Marx believed in 
economic determinism, but only to advance as the true 
answer the old Hegelian commonplace, that ‘ Freedom is 
the apprehension of Necessity,” and explains, following 
Engels, that human thought is not epiphenomenal to, but 
‘an intrinsic element in, the chain of causes and effects ; this 
does not save him from Mr. Postgate, who can point out 
that any view is determinist which entails the proposition 
that in principle human history can be predicted as accurately 
as the behaviour of the (macroscopic) objects of the natural 
sciences. If thought is itself a causal factor, then the 
predictory formula must not omit to take account of it, 
as of everything relevant. This done, history is reduced to 


physics. Which is all that is demanded by the most exacting 
determinists. And as he does regard freedom versus necessity 


as a real issue, he cannot, like modern positivists, say that 
it is not a problem at all, but a pseudo-problem, a verbal 
muddle. Nor can he say that whatever the state of the 
theoretical front, he, and he alone, is in real contact with 
the working masses, for when Weitling in self-defence once 
began to say something of this kind, Marx angrily remarked 
that a defective education had never yet helped any man. But 
it is wrong even to suggest that the last could be the line taken 
by Mr. Jackson: he is a theorist and has composed a book 
to prove this. But what he has published is only the 
material for it, and nothing now prevents him from writing 
the book itself, a clear and reasonably short defence of 
dialectical materialism, a book which is urgently needed. 
When he has done so without paying its founders the 


doubtful compliment of drawing all his weapons from theit 
armoury, he will have earned the attention and respect of 4 
large and grateful public. 


J. Bertin. 
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Pes: the may be not uninstructive, and possibly more amusing, to 
— rd this, the concluding volume of the Cambridge Medieval 








Be yislory, as the prelude to the modern age no less than the 
beg fre sonelusion of its own. But the attentive reader will be even 
Was : pore foreibly struck by the ext raordinary parallel the fifteenth 
fuentig entry provides that age of exhaustion, confusion, defeat, 
ng for ; if general br rak-up and new beginnings, of old, loose ends 
Rustian gd premature stirrings —with our own time, such a welter of 
ot idegs lb bad causes enjoying their St. Martin s summer, of the 
nise the jecay of former certainties and the failure (as yet) of new ones 
Tote hiy 1 establish themselves, of hopes deferred and ubiquitous 
practic rs. The general reader, if he is wise, will turn to Dr. 
pevité-Orton’s ** Epilogue,” in which he draws together the 
Ss them various themes and threads of the age and the vei, ae 
metho shich there could ue no more judicious and satisfying a 
Se €rrony fy summing-up. But, whether the parallel was in his mind or 
xile the jy mt-he certainly does not obtrude it upon the reader, does 
aring to jy mteven directly mention it—it stares out at one from every 
r of per. iy sect of the age. Rasta dt 
This The fifteenth century, in his view, saw the breakdown of 
ing. many of the characteristic forms of mediaeval society. There 
hought 4 ™ the failure of the Conciliar Movement’s attempt to reform 
f r° the Church—after all, the greatest model of international 
me government the world has known since the end of the Roman 
acesere Empire. Dr. Previté-Orton instances the forces: at work 
at Mr disrupting the Movement : the incompatibility of its desires 
cts i. * for fixity of doctrine, for ecumenic Christendom, and for 
sternal co-operative government by discussion”; the growing 
io ean. nationalism of ' States and governments reflected in its 
Xperi Councils : = allied with monarcks, rigid against heresy, the 
read (ouncils provided a stage for national dissidence, and yet— 
e wal for they represented Ww estern C hristendom- naturally shunned 
y, but the separatist thought of individuals which found its home in 
antity nationalism. They cut themselves off from the growing life 
arked, their efforts nourished. : How like the efforts of post-W “es 
t the liberal internationalism in the League of Nations it all reads ! 
feels He sees, too, within States the breakdown of their “ co-opera- 
> at tive, diversely federated government, monarchy super- 
gets imposed upon feudal nobility, in a series of exhausting national 
and civil wars, of which we may take the Hundred Years’ War 


between England and France as the type. He notes the bank- 


arid muptey of old ideals in Church and State, in law no less than 
logy, 9 ™ economic institutions ; the sterility and decay of ideas once 
din ¥™ fecund, the subsidence of the great edifice of scholastic 
nie thought undermined by the scepticism of the nominalists, the 
ma distrust in reason. The contemporary parallels are not hard 
wing toseek. There is the sterility of so much of the literature of 
but the age; “the growing unreality of its professed aims ”’ in 
this | “hich he sees “the source of the decadent aspect of the 
out & ‘teenth century.” Is it not rather the insufficiency of old 
tion | "stitutions and of an earlier ideslogy for new forces, new 
tely | Beds? In any case, how like the twentieth century ! Those 
ial | TeAds necessitated efforts in a new direction of which there 
the § “ete manifest signs on all hands—the Portuguese and Spanish 
it, J ‘ovages, the art of Donatello and Paolo Uccello, the thought 
‘to | Nicholas of Cusa, the growing study of Greek—before the 
ing century ended: all which were to reach fruition in the next. 

ity How rich a failure it was! In one respect, it was not a 
hat | Milure at all: there was a great artistic achievement ; but 
bal g ‘ten art does not have a direct correlation with political 
the Stecess and social contentment. Here Professor Constable's 
ith § Clapter on * Painting, Sculpture and the Arts” is the most 
ve § ‘Milliant in the book, as it is the most modern in approach ; 
ed | 0 example, he shows us the mutual reactions of Northern 





uit and Southern art, insists that there is no strict dividing-line 
between them, and he has a contemporary understanding of 
ok | the dependence of art upon technical and social conditions. 
The cultured reader will turn next to Mr. Tilley’s agreeable 
chapter on ** The Renaissance in Europe,” with its generous 
of treatment of early English Humanism, Duke Humphrey, and 
English students in Italy, Linacre of All Souls, Colet. 

In the political chapters we find some of the veterans of 
Previous volumes, along with some new names ; we miss others 
that might have been there. Of the first we have Altamira 
on Spain, 1412-1516, Petit-Dutaillis on France under Louis 
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XI, Pirenne on the Low Countries, Edward Armstrong oa 
Naples and Sicily. Pirenne’s chapter is' masterly in its grasp 
of the economic structure of society and of the way it deter- 
mines institutions and political conformations. In general, 
the volume reflects our time in its much clearer understanding 
of the relations between classes and of their ré/e in history ; 
though not so Armstrong, who belonged to the old school. 
But what a charming old school it was : so cultured, so fresh, 
and evidently written with the lovely Italian countryside in 
his mind. His chapter on the Papacy and Naples is so well- 
written ;_ this is how history should be written, one feels. 
Among the newcomers there is Mr. McFarlane on the Lan- 
vastrians, perhaps the most detailed chapter of all, but one 
which contains much original research and is well-written. 
His summing-up of England in that age, “a low degree of 
public security was not incompatible with a vigorous national 
life’ is very convincing ; it is borne out by Mr. Williams on 
the Yorkists, and is not inapplicable to fifteenth-century 
Europe as a whole, though the devastation due to the incessant 
wars went in some countries, as in France, a good deal further 
than in this. Professor Laski has an excellent common-sense 
chapter, short and vigorous, on later mediaeval political thought. 

If one may turn to criticism : two chapters are too large 
an allowance for Bohemia in the fifteenth century, and the 
real historical importance of John Hus seems a good deal 
exaggerated, though we may pardon the exuberance of a 
Czech writer in writing of the Hussite Wars, “ the Czechs 
entered upon a struggle for his cause the like of which history 
has never seen before or since.” In its place there might have 
been a chapter on Russia, or, better still, on the Town-life of 
the Fifteenth Century. The previous volume had a chapter 
on Peasants and Peasant-Life by Miss Power. One misses in 
this volume a chapter on the most characteristic economic 
developments of this period, though there is a good deal about 
the towns scattered up and down. Indeed, it would be hardly 
avoidable, for a major characteristic was the growth of the 
towns to importance and with them the rise of the urban 
middle-class, usually going along with the trend towards 
despotic monarchy. Along with these, there are the permanent 
themes of European history, as much to the fore then as now : 
the conflicts over the debatable lands between France and 
Germany, over the Low Countries, the struggle of the Czech 
race against the Germans (it is some consolation to think 
in these days how tough they have been, how inextinguishable 
their independence), even the separatism of Catalonia. 

One lacuna shocks me : there is no more t han half a sentence 
devoted to Villon (in 819 pages!): the most characteristic 
poet of the age, the expression of its very spirit in his splendours 
and miseries, his intellectual precocity, in his very mediaevalism 
so modern a mind, the poet of doubt and agonised uncertainty : 

“Rien ne m’est seur que la chose incertaine ; 
Obscur, fors ce qui est tout evident ; 
Doubte ne fais, tors en chose certaine.. . 


A. L. Rowse. 


By 
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Long Live Liberia 


Journey. Without Maps. 


By Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 
15s.) ; : 


Reavers of The Spectator need no introduction to Mr. Graham 
Greene. ‘Tart, discriminating, brilliantly selective, its under- 
lying melancholy tempered by a genuine inner acrid merriment 
(he himself would have put’ it better ; 
have been as scarce), the texture of his prose and the working 
of his imagination promise in every second line something 
a good deal better than brilliance. This, his latest book, 
brings him no nearer to that something ; but none will deny 
its brilliance. 

Only the other day Liberia was promoted to the position 
of being the only part of Africa where white men do not 
rule ;. one country at least has cause, however infinitely 
oblique and academic, to thank Mussolini for enhancing its 
prestige. ‘* The love of liberty brought us here ” is the motto 
of this much less than half-baked Republic ; it was founded 
by released American slaves in 1847 and it has been a flop. 
But a Republic which flops on the West Coast of Africa 
attracts far less attention than an aviatrix who lands at 
the Cape; and Liberia has survived to allure Mr. Graham 
Greene by her seediness and her uncharted obscurity. 
He marched for 350 miles from the Sierra Leone border 
across—few of her citizens would be offended by hearing 
it thus described—the top left-hand corner of the Republic, 
through a salient of French Guinea, and at last— considerations 
of health, supplies, and finance enforcing a curtailment of more 
ambitious plans—south to the Coast, pell-mell, 

The journey, though short by African standards, was 
arduous. The lack of maps—no mere titular braggadocio— 
was a grave handicap; there were plenty of paths, but few 
certain destinations. Mr. Greene's attempts to impart a 
European urgency to the progress of his caravan of carriers 
made life, when it was not boring, irksome. Disdaining a 
hammock, he walked the greater part of the way : a twentieth- 
century Mungo Park, differing from the original chiefly in 
that his aloofness and his curiosity were more sophisticated 
and in that he had before him no glamorous and uncertain 
goal, to be reached at any price. His journey was full of a 
squalid discomfort rather than of the hardships in which 
men—even when driven involuntarily to submit to them— 
sometimes are able to exult: 
dirt and heat and the threat of many horrible diseases. 
Mungo Park fared worse; but his desperation-point was 
lower, he had no whisky and mosquito-nets and epsom salts, 
and he probably therefore minded less, 


From its start—from the English restaurant car where 
“we sat before the little pieces of damp white fish *—the 
whole journey is described with imaginative sincerity—with 
that touch of something a good deal better than brilliance 
which illumines a page or sometimes a chapter without ever 
quite spreading its refulgence to the whole book. The writing 
is essentially subjective ; Greene thoughts in a Greene shade. 
But the author is a master of atmosphere. He can catch 
and convey the atmosphere (as he felt it) or the meaning (to 
him) of a trail or a hut or a village, and the contemptuous, 
unillusioned honesty which stamps all his impressions is a 
trade-mark good enough for the reader. The validity of this 
picture or of that may be undermined by the writer's ignorance 
or the writer's indigestion ; but though we may suspect this 
we do not care, for the picture is an honest one. 

The book challenges—and emerges creditably from— 
comparison with the recently published Green Iilis of Africa. 
Mr. Hemingway and Mr. Greene were both fugitives from 
western civilisation, lured in the one case by kudu and in the 
other by curiosity. Mr. Hemingway chose a conventional 
safari, Mr. Greene (who dislikes the sight of blood) an un- 
orthodox and rather hazardous scramble. Both were new to 
the country. Both, afterwards, wrote books about their 
experiences. Both have a highly individual style and a highly 
personal attack. Mr. Hemingway— vigorous, staccato, cut- 
the-commas-and-come-to-the-cusses— failed signally to get 
away with it; in spite of some good descriptive, passages, his 
beok was soaked in an egotism at once petty and portentous, 
and he himself capered too insistently between the reader and 
the African scene. ‘This is not so with Mr. Greene. That note 
of disgust which pervades all his writings sounds, it is true, all 


rats, cockroaches, jiggers, 


- + relevant to his theme than Mr, Héemingway’s c: 


but commas would. 





SS 


the time in our ears; but, though his style js Nearly 
obtrusively his own as Mr. Hemingway’s and though ie 
recurrent lapses into introspective anecdotage are even le 

ee *S eamp-fie litetn 
debates, we feel in his descriptions of the interior that Wea 
looking (as with profit and enjoyment we may) through }j 
eyes; whereas in the other book we are alw : 
to look into Mr. Hemingway’s. 

My only serious criticism of Mr. Greene is that he had te 
travelling companion (his cousin) and that he tells yg abso. 
lutely nothing about her. His own reactions to everythi 
are described—even the characters of his carriers sketched 
~—in detail and with fidelity ; but of the person who shared 
his journey we are told nothing. The more fascinating hj, 
narrative becomes—the more deeply interested we are in pis 
own hunger or fatigue or whisky-drinking or the background 
to these things—the more disproportionate and unreasonable 
seems his studied neglect of the only other dramatis persoy, 
with a white skin. But this:is a minor criticism, and I Teeen. 
mend this, book to every. class of reader except those of 
Liberian nationality. 
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A Theory of Industrial Combination 


The New Industrial Systern. 
10s. 6d.) 





By Hermann Levy. (Routledge, 






WueEn the phenomena of cartels, syndicates, and trusts fir¢ 
attracted attention towards the end of last century, the 
economists of the period, brought up in a competitive anti. 
monopolist world, regarded them as morbid developments, 
due especially to protective tariffs. Similar views still linger 
among living teachers ; and Professor Levy is able to quote 
from Professor Gregory and Professor Robbins recent dicta 
to much the same effect. ‘ 

His own opinion is entirely different. Just as the com. 
petitive era, which triumphed in the nineteenth century, had 
been preceded by an era of cartels and combinations (the 
* Newcastle Vend,” which ruled the North English coal 
trade from 1771 to 1844, was ‘a coal cartel of an absolutely 
modern type’), so he believes that it is, for distinct reasons, 
being succeeded by one. The chief determining factor he 
finds in the immense development after 1870 in all the main 
forms of transport. He explains very interestingly the logical 
nexus, as he sees it, between transport and combination, 
Combination comes about in proportion as producers find 
themselves all struggling for one unified market. That is 
why it has within our own times been so backward in the 
seattered British coal-fields, each catering to a large extent 
for a district of its own, and so forward in the German coal- 
fields, highly centralised and supplying with little distinction 
a unified national market. 

If, then, industrial and commercial integration may be 
regarded as a natural development due to an ascertainable 
-ause, it remains for us to study its tendencies and directions, 
and consider how far they can be modified or controlled. 
Integration may be territorial, national, or international 
according to circumstances. Sometimes it derives support 
from tariffs, sometimes it goes forward without them, Its 
tendency is monopolist, but ‘* while every quasi-monopoly 
will be based upon concentration, concentration need not mean 
quasi-monopoly.’” Moreover, while certain conditions bring 
the development about, it is not possible to “* make * it without 
them. The changes which the structure of industry is under- 
going have much deeper roots than the will of individuals ; 
and they should not be regarded * merely or even primarily 
from a monopoly or anti-monopoly point of view.” 
. What will the State do about them? Different things in 
different cases. We used to think of it chiefly as combating 
monopoly attempts to raise prices. But latterly we have often 
seen it wanting to get prices higher, and even urging the 
leaders of an industry to combine for the purpose. So that 
the State’s action needs to be studied, not only as hinderer 
but as collaborator. Also needing study are the relations of 
big units to finance—the réle of banks and the system of 
interlocking finances. All these different aspects Professor 
Levy has mapped out, and he deals with them successively 
in separate chapters. He has here added to his previous 
writings a useful and illuminating book—cbjective, UW 
prejudiced, and fertile in suggestion. R. C. K. Exsor. 
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A Candid Revolutionary 


Jawaharlal Nehru. An.Autobiography. (The Bodley Head. 15s.) 


Panpit JAWAHARLAL NEHRU has written an exceptional book. 
Product of Harrow and Cambridge and the English Bar, stormy 
petrel of the Indian political movement, he has been at war 
with authority almost» since he -entered public life. That 
brought him inte constant contact with the law and he has 
spent many months in gaol, where most of this book was 
written. Such a life would have excused, possibly justified, a 
tone of bitterness. and rancour. Both are absent from this 
most candid of autobiographies. The Pandit does not spare 
himself in his communings. Though his language is courteous, 
he does not spare others, including most of those with whom he 
worked. If there is harshness in his judgements, it is chiefly 
directed against those men classed as Liberals, though many 
of them have grown grey in public life and have an honourable 
record of public work. Nor does he spare the reader. There 
are here more than six hundred closely-packed pages, and 
perusal of most of the reviews leaves the impression that few 
of the writers have read the whole of it. 

Yet appreciation of the candour and liberality of this auto- 
biography must not blind us to the impression it must leave 
on the candid mind. It is a depressing record. We are not 
referring for the moment to the struggle, between the forces of 
law and disorder during the two civil disobedience movements. 
They are days on which no Englishman can look back with 
satisfaction, though he must see clearly that if the Government 
had yielded to these vague revolutionary outbreaks it would 
have been a crime against India and humanity. It is a sense 
of the futility of the campaign to which the Pandit has devoted 
his life. With all his attractive qualities, his is the revolu- 
tionary and negative mind, Give him a law and he wants to 
break it; issue an order and he is moved to disobey it. Of 
this no better illustration could be given than his own account 
of the great Mela at Allahabad. He admits that bathing for 
the pilgrims in the Ganges was dangerous and that the Govern- 
ment was justified in taking precautions to prevent accidents 
and possible loss of life. Yet because an order was passed to 
save pilgrims from themselves he became mixed up with those 


JOHN FREEMAN'S 
LETTERS 


Edited by GERTRUDE FREEMAN and SIR 
JOHN SQUIRE, with Introduction by 
Walter de la Mare and a Portrait. 

8s. 6d. net 


“ The farther he gets in the book, the surer does the 
reader grow that only John Freeman could have 
put it just like that, and that John Freeman is one 
of the absolute letter-writers. Freeman was a poet ; 
poetry was his life. His friends and correspond- 
ents were nearly all poets in practice or at heart.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 





“John Freeman was a fine poet. .. . That he was 
a born writer is proved even by the letters which 
he found time to compose for his friends. ... Mr.- 
de la Mare’s introduction portrays for us beauti- 
fully the endearing personality.”"—News Chronicle. 


“These letters are chiefly remarkable for their 
variety; they reveal a whole man in all the com- 
plexity of his multifarious manifestations; they 
are solemn or humorous, ardent or lighthearted in 
turns; and each mood is expressed in the nervous 
and vivid language habitual to the writer.” 
Wicrrip Gipson (The Observer). 
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——————— ie 
who set out to ignore it. His one attempt at Constructiy 
work was as president of the Allahabad municipality, which 
seon threw up. Yet with even more constricted scope . 
Pherozeshah Mehta gave his best years to the service of * 
Bombay municipality ; one quondam associate has ai 
concluded a successful mayoralty of the same city ary} : 
has been succeeded by. another Congress worker, ‘g 
Nehru’s most definite endeavour was to associate himset 
with the movement to inyprove the lot of the cultivators Of the 
United Provinces sore distressed by the collapse - of Prices 
We hope it is doing him no injustice to! say that he was a 
much moved by the Opportunity of inspiring the -spirit of 
revolt as by the sufferings of the tenantry. 

The Pandit is then one who is at war with society, and 
with most of those with whose political activities he has 
been linked. He is now at war with ‘a substantial element 
in the Congress itself, wko cannot accept his revolutionary 
doctrines. Moreover, he is on occasion grievously careless, 
No one who knows the facts can excuse the tragedy of Chauri 
Chaura as “ setting fire to the police station and burning 
half a dozen policemen.” His description of The Round 
Table Conferences and The White Paper is grotesque ; so 
too the lamentable suffocation of Moplahs by a horrid suceess. 
ion of accidents as “the baking to death of the Moplah 
prisoners in the closed railway vans”; and even a revoly. 
tionary should not criticise a Viceroy’s speech without 
verifying what that Viceroy actually said. 

The Pandit’s credo, so, far as it is defined, is ** the establish. 
ment of a socialist order, first within national boundaries, 
and eventually in the world as a whole, with a controlled 
production and distribution of wealth for the public good, 
How this is to be brought about is another matter.” Those 
last words are significant and characteristic. Apparently 
he admires the Russian method. Does he realise that the 
Russian experiment. was carried through by men of blood 
and iron? And that their material was the patient Slay? 
If any thinks that the Mahomedan and the Sikh, the Maratha 
and the Pathan bear any social resemblance to the passive 
Slav race, or that they would yield to the same treatment, 
he must have a curious knowledge of India. 

STANLEY REeEp, 


A New Survey of English Fiction 


The English Novelists. Edited by Derek Verschoyle. (Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. L. A. Pavey, in his article on Trollope in this book, has a 
sentence which well expresses the difficulty in which the 
modern novelist finds himself. Speaking of the nineteenth 
century he says ‘ that its people were genuinely interested in 
one another, whereas nowadays they have barely time for a 
sharp discourtesy or two.” Hence the present emphasis on 
action, the behaviourist psychology, .on the one hand, and the 
various escapes into private fantasy, on the other. The 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries followed a different anda 
wiser programme, as the essays in this interesting book serve 
to show. Yet the most provocative of Mr. Verschoyle’s 
bunch, Mr. Louis Maeneice, in appreciating Malory, generalises 
his author’s ostensible qualities in a way that seems to me 
unjustifiable. If it be true, as he states, that the novel need 
possess neither plot nor characterisation, it is diflicult to see 
what remains for it to contain. Mr. Maecneice’s hypothetical 
instance of a series of cricket matches involves a series of 
differences that in turn involves a kind of plot, albeit of an 
elementary kind. And it is the fact that Malory eschewed 
characterisation that limits the appeal of his book, just as it 1s 
the. virtual lack of both (plot and characterisation) that 
renders Lyly’s verbal kaleidoscope so intolerably wearisome, 
in spite of Miss Rose Macaulay’s skilful attempt to recommend 
it to us for revaluation. 

In the same essay, Miss Macaulay considers the novelist’s 
chief problem to be that of * keeping it up ” ; but it is equally 
true that, for some novelists, the problem consists in “ keeping 
it down ”—** it ” being the material under treatment, which, 
if the novelist be a person of really fertile imagination (¢.8. 
Dickens), has continually to be subordinated to the reader's 
‘apacity of assimilation, In this connexion one may quote 
Mr. Macneice again, this time with approval, where he says 
that “ it is a virtue in a novelist that his point is able to be 
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by Duff 
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Radio 
Rudolf Arnheim 


A pioneer work by the author of Film, likely to have 
a decisive and inspiring influence on broadcasting 
technique —no aspect of which is neglected. A mine 
of suggestions for broadcaster and producer, it will 


help the listener. 32 pages of illustrations. 12/0 


Sir James Sexton, 


Bk a the autobiography of 
Agitato1 9 the Dockers’ M.P. 

‘A vivid tale of one of the most sterling characters in 
the ranks of the Labour Party —a page torn from the 
social history of our country.”—THE RT. HON, DAVID 
LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. ‘A wealth of good stories. [ can, 
without reserve, recommend this volume.’ —VISCOUNT 


SNOWDEN in the Spectator. 8/0 


The Burning Cactus 
Stephen Spender 


Five stories ‘which dazzle and astonish with flashes 
of psychological insight and poetic vision.’ —Observer. 


‘An exciting experience.’ — Times Lit. Sup. 7/0 


Seven Red Sundays 
Ramon J. Sender 


‘This brilliant and arresting novel by a rising star of 
Spanish literature should be read by anybody who 
wishes to understand something of modern Spanish 
politics. — The Times. @ Recommended by the Pook , 
Society. @ Recommended by the Book Guild, 8/6 


Collected Poems 
1909-1935 T. S. Ehiot 


Mr. Eliot’s poems have hitherto been scattered in 
many small volumes. This is the definitive edition 
with a new long poem, Burnt Norton: ‘Surely one of 
the best poems he has ever written.°-—-EDWIN MUIR: 
Spectator. ‘Without question he remains among the 
greatest of modern poets."—HAROLD NICOLSON: Daily 


Telegraph. 7/6 


archy does his part 
Don Marquis 


‘The invention of these two quaint and adorable 
creatures is one of the landmarks in the history of 


humour’.—A. G. MACDONELL: Observer. 5/-= 





HENRY WILLIAMSON’S 


eagerly awaited Tetralogy 


The Flax of Dream 


This creat long novel is Henry Williamson's masterpiece. It wes conceived 
as a whole, and comprises the following famous books which now appear 
for the first time in one volume: The Beautiful Years, Dandelion Days: 


The Dream of Fair HVomen, and The Pathway. 1410 pages. 
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missed *’—a truth which should console many nevelists, from 
Jane Austen to E. M. Forster and James Joyce. Clarity of 
outline is too often confused with obviousness (the most fre- 
quent source of boredom), hence our present-day preference 
of Defoe to Meredith, though I am not contending that this 
exegesis exhausts the issue between the methods used... by 
those two novelists. It is here that women novelists, where 
they are at all competent, are generally so far more satisfactory 
than the average male novelist ; for the female mind is essen- 
tially occupied with points of human intercourse that are 
easily missed, and their analysis of them, though not neces- 
sarily unclear, is necessarily elusive. The realisation of this 
point forms the basis of Miss Elizabeth Bowen’s brilliant essay 
on Jane Austen, which is easily the best thing in the volume. 
(It is really of no consequence that, as some critics have pointed 
out with pettifogging glee, she should have misspelt some of 
the characters’ names.) 

Another illuminating point made by Miss Bowen is that 
* the nineteenth-century Russians succeeded to what properly 
should have been the English heritage : heroicness, a kind of 
overbearing spirituality. Tolstoy is in the succession _of 
Shakespeare, Dostoévky of Webster.” This is a profoundly 
true ‘remark and accounts for the isolation of Meredith, the 
only important nineteenth-century English novelist who can 
be described as fulfilling the Elizabethan tradition (Mr. 
Bonamy Dobrée contributes an admirable essay on him), 
In place of that tremendous zest, that abounding sense of life, 
apart from considerations that arise out of it—the quality 
that, distinguishes Tolstoy, for instance—there arose in 
England the novel of ‘ moral taste,” as it has been called 
&@ propos of Henry James and E. M.: Forster. This subtle 
flavour, value—call it what you will—is the distinctive quality 
of the English novel, from Jane Austen to Miss Elizabeth 
Bewen herself, and it is one of the advantages of a book like 
this that it is able to trace the emergence of that quality, 
which was not present at all in the eighteenth century. It is 
indeed only in this sense that the book can be said to describe 
a growth. 

It is notoriously difficult to review a symposium, and I have 
sought to give an idea of the stimulating nature of this one 
by describing the considerations it has evoked in me. ° I 
should have liked each essay to be twice as long as it is—a 
compliment to all contributors, who, I feel, have been too 
severely restricted in space. The essays are of course of 
unequal merit : Mr. O’Faoldin is something less than happy 
on the subject of Dickens, particularly when he digresses to 
describe In Memoriam as * that dull, dull poem .. . full of 
commonplace triteness”; Mr. E. F. Benson contributes 
nothing new on the Brentés ; and Mr. David Garnett’s article 
is really much too summary, excellent though it is as far as 
it goes. If Samuel Butler is to be reviewed, then so ought 
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ee 
Thackeray ; and I feel that the later masters are S01 

crowded : surely there is little excuse for considering Hani; 
and Conrad together, though Mr. H. E. Bates has done ji 
best to “‘compose’’ them. But an undertaking of this kind j 


bound to have features that annoy someone; the impor 
point is that this one has others which make it well Worth 


reading to ever y one, Epw ARD Sac KV ILLE-W EST. 


The Progress of Victorian Religion 


Religion in the Victorian Age. By L. E. 


Elliott.Bj 
(Lutterworth Press. 15s.) tott-Binn, 


Ir I were asked to choose the pivotal sentence in this excellent 
and encylopaedic book, I should point to Dr. Elliott-Binng, 
quotation from Mandell Creighton, that “ religion is always 
decaying amongst the many and being revived by individual’. 
for the work is informed throughout by an intense interest 
in single persons. Dr. Elliott-Binns says with obvious truth 
that there is hardly a biography of any prominent figure of 
the last century which he has not read. This gives the book 
a human character which is too often lacking in studies gf 
religion ; and it also explains the remarkable fairness anj 
charity which is visible on every page. The author write 
like one who has had intimate friends in every denomination, 
and who recalls their virtues with pleasure while he holds fast 
his own beliefs. 

He begins with a sketch of the preceding conditions whic 
made these men—the rock out of which Newman the Romanist 
and Darby the Plymouth Brother were alike hewn. Without 
some such investigation the whole period is unintelligible, and 
ignorant and sweeping judgements of the time, like those wes 
often hear, become inevitable. The theological ideas and 
the religious character of the Victorian age were a product of 
its social order, and in turn reacted on it. You cannot explain 
the Oxford Movement apart from the Reform Act; and the 
Nonconformist Conscience is one aspect of the Industrial 
Revolution. Hence Dr. Elliott-Binns rightly gives much space 
to education, to art, to the growth of science, to the problems 
of pauperism, knowing that a living religion grows and alters 
with the changes in all these. 

Perhaps the most important service done to our country by 
the Victorians was the destruction of the old Bibliolatry, 
This was begun, and almost completed, in the ‘eighties and 
‘nineties: and the achievement, due to a host of devout 
scholars like Robertson Smith, Driver, Martineau, was like the 
bringing in of fresh air into a fetid prison. The chapters 
describing this great work ought to fill their readers with 
gratitude to the men who, often at the cost of much obloquy 
and even material loss, have relieved the present generation of 
a yoke no less galling than that which St. Peter said neither 
his fathers nor his contemporaries were able to bear. This 
emancipation was, of course, aided by the advance of scientific 
knowledge. Lyell destroyed the naive chronology which had 
rested on the literal belief in the Pentateuch ; and Darwin 
destroyed other superstitions which had been regarded as 
necessary to religion but were really hindrances to it. 
As usual, however, these discoveries were not accepted 
by the generation to which they were first given: they 
had to wait till ‘ instead the fathers there were the 
children.” 

It is much easier to analyse creeds than to describe religion ; 
and it might be thought that in this comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the peculiar beliefs of the Tractarians, or of the scholar- 
ship of the * Cambridge Triumvirate,’’ Dr. Elliott-Binns had 
forgotten the title of his book. But this is by no means 
so. Below the surface throughout, and = at intervals 
emerging to full view, is the sense of what after all is true 
Christianity : a reminder that Bishop King of Lincoln was not 
merely a scholar but a saint, or that some other profound 
theologian was at the same time a simple worshipper. Amid 
the warrings of different denominations we are kept conscious 
of the essential unity of all who serve God in sincerity. Whether 
this inner unity will ever be externally recognised none call 
tell. Some approach to such a reconciliation has recently 
been made; and the book describes that approach. Per- 
haps the best thing for each of us is to be like John Wesley 
and Dr. Elliott-Binns—the friend of all and the enemy of 
none. 
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“Jregard Nicolas Berdyaev as one of the 


most important writers of the time.” 
—Tue ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


BERDYAEV 











The Meaning of History 


“A deeper philosophy of history should be 
sure of a welcome: such a philosophy 
Nicolas Berdyaev offers us.” — The 
Spectator. (8s. 6d. net.) 


Freedom and the Spirit 


“The book as a whole must be counted 
one of the most important religious works 
of recent years.”—The Times Literary 
Supplement. (12s. 6d. net.) 


FUNCK-BRENTANO 


e 

The Renaissance 
“Marked by sympathetic imagination, a 

SBR cera ee Bee 
power ot stimulating generalization, and 
an eye for the revealing as well as the 
picturesque detail.” —The Times Literary 
Supplement. (10s. 6d. net.) 
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GERMANY’S INTENTIONS. 
In 1914, it was Germany’s rumoured intention to seize the North of 
France and a naval base on the Atlantic, and from there to attack 
Brazil where the German Emperor had built a palace for himself 
at Nictheroy. The.German dream is the same to-day as it was in 1914, 


So says Mr. C. WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG, F.R.G.S., in 


PARADISE FOUND 5/+ net. 
A remarkable fantasy, making wonderfully real a Utopia secreted 
in the Brazilian forest. 

By “THE IDLER” (Surg.-Comdr, A, G. BEE, R.N., F.R.G.S.). 
ROLLING HOME. 8 6 net. 

‘His recollections of an exceptionally varied and interesting life, which has 
taken him into a number of odd and little-known parts of the world, are 
very well worth the reading, and even his lapses into discursiveness are 
amusing enough to be forgivable. Altogether, this is an informal, companion- 
able sort of book.”—Times Literary Supplenent. 

Those who start reading will soon be rewarded. He writes, not as.@ 
casual tourist, but as one who has remained in African anchorages long enough 
to form true impressions and give accurate details. The price is moderate, 
and excellent value indeed for so much first-class entertainment.” 


? . +The Cape Argus 
By “OLE MAN RIVER.” 
BELOVED GHOSTS. 6/- net. 
“A doctor writes his autobiography in a most interesting style. Many 
celebrities who have passed on come into the pages, and notably so Chart!es 
Dickens. There is a long statement in which Dickeus refers to his unhappy 
relations with his wife.’"—Edinburgh Erening News, 
By W. J. GALBRAITH, 
EXAMINATIONS. 8/- net. 
A very vital matter ably discussed The author’s experience has been 
gained mainly in engineering examinations in South Alzica, but what he 
says applies in most cases to examinations in general, 
GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 
UNEMPLOYMENT: Causes and Remedies. 10 6 net. 
Written with great vigour and conviction. An unusually readable and 
challenging volume. 





By F. M. DUNCAN, F.R.M.S., F.Z.S. 
SOME EIRDS OF THE LONDON ZOO. 6’- net. 
With 26 beautiful reproductions in colour, 
“IT have been wholly enchanted by his water-colour drawings. Their 


reproduction is a triumph of colour printing.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
By F. Z. SNOOP. 
REPRODUCTION AND SEXUAL EVOLUTION: A_ Poputar 


Explanation. : 4 - net. 
Arranges facts in a style capable of being understood by a reader who 
bas not been able to enjoy a biological education. 


FROM THE MONOTREMES TO THE MADONNA: A Study of 


the Breast in Culture and Religion 3,- net. 
By MARIE STOPES, D.Se. 
BIRTH CONTROL TO-DAY: Illustrated. 5/- net 


The most universally useful book on the subject 
By F. W. WHITE, L.R.C.P. 
BIRTH CONTROL AND ITS OPPONENTS, 3 6 net 
With Foreword by Lord Horder 
A merciless exposure of the arguments against Birth Control. 
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This collection of stories by the 
author of God’s Little Acre and Tobacco 
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In Search of the Picturesque 
Wanderings in Yugoslavia. By Nora Alexander. (Skeffington. 18s.) 


AN interesting essay might be written on the British habit of 
eccentric foreign travel and the ways in which it shows itself. 
It has nothing to do with culture; the French are a more 
cultivated people and do not travel nearly so much as the 
British. It has little to do with wealth: rich people tend to 
stay within the range of luxury hotels. It has little to do 
with adventure : adventurers go where the money is. The 
days of the explorer are not over, but explorers who do not 
explore for gain must either be ascetics like Charles Doughty 
and the missionaries, or else have far more money than the 
ordinary traveller. There is in Britain a large class of would- 
be explorers who would have liked to traverse Darkest Africa 
or trace the Upper Amazon to its source, but who cannot 
afford the time or money. They make for any country which 
is both “‘ unspoilt * and cheap. They used to please themselves 
in Germany or Italy or France. Coleridge wandered in the 
Harz and Robert Louis Stevenson in the Cevennes and Mr. 
Belloc on the Path to Rome. But régimes have changed and 
the pound has fallen. German castles*and Italian mountain 
cities seem to have lost their charm. The modern traveller 
seeks relief in Spain or Austria or Yugoslavia, where people 
are sympathetic and the pound is still the pound. 

Mrs. Alexander's book is a chatty record of a jolly walking 
tour in Yugoslavia. The author has the first great qualification 
for a good narrator : she was determined to enjoy herself and 
did. She may have listened rather uncritically to what the 
people she met told her about the Terrible Turk or the Great 
War or their own splendid qualities. But, true or not, some 
of her stories are good stories and, though continual ecstasy 
does not make for purity of style, the reader understands why 
Mrs. Alexander was excited. There is nothing like love at 
first sight, and she fell in love with the Southern Slavs, as 
many others have done before. The Bosnian towns and the 
Dalmatian islands are beautiful enough to turn the strongest 
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head. Mrs. Alexander found a romantic peasantry livin: 
a countryside of idyllic loveliness. She saw little else, 
in poverty-stricken “Macedonia, even in the inns, where « 
only twice found bed-bugs. It is ungenerous to carp atl 
enthusiasm. She does herself and her subject Most ju 
Several of these are excellent, | 
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Stubborn Music 


Break the Heart’s Anger. By Paul Engle. (Cape. 
Poems. By Michael Roberts. (Cape. 5s.) 


83.) 


In the noise of the loud huzzas that greeted Mr. Paul £ le 
American Song, echoing from side to side of the Atlantic 
criticism was struck dumb. The fist crashed down Wm 
the rostrum draped in the Stars and Stripes, to celebn 
the “ American Soul” at the Chicago Century of Progns 
Exposition, and the voice rose in strained oratory amom 
the flags and the brass bands. ‘‘A new voice—and the 
voice of a new generation,” proclaimed Mr. Stephen Vince 
Benet. And in the general enthusiasm for this windy oraty, 
one all-important fact passed unnoticed-——the fact that Mp 
Engle is not, except perhaps very occasionally, a poet at all 
Occasionally, when he condescends to make a direct state. 
ment—though those moments are rare—he might be mistake, 
for one. Such moments exist in this book, as when he i 
writing of the attitude of our intellectuals to the Challenge 
of the Soviet Union : 
* You who lift your arms and plead in horror 
Against the certainty of action, you 
Burned by the simple sunlight of the real, 
You men of all the world who crawl away 
Into the dark where you are safe from doing 
What must be done, or seeing what must be seen, 
You will be known as the twilight people 
Who day long in the black room of your thought 
Moved restlessly from chair to chair, reading 
In quiet hours by artificial light 
With always window curtains drawn against 
The intolerable, glazing sun of hope.” 
But for the most part he alternates 
gangsterisms and a bubbling ice-cream soda of inflated 
rhetoric. Thus he is most characteristic in his invocations 
to America : 
“ You were one tough baby, hard as nails, swaggering 
The streets with chin stuck out and a grin, shouting, 
Take a poke at that, kid, if you’re looking for trouble... 
You've kidded yourself too long, America, 
It’s time you looked the straight fact in the eye ... 
You took the immeasurable cloth of time 
And used it for a rag to shine your shoes. 
The world’s gone bust, gone haywire, and you with it, 
You the infallible, spoiled child, Fate’s got 
Your number, buddy, he’s got the dope on you. .. . 


” 


It should not have been necessary to point out that this 
kind of thing is not poetry, nor anything approaching poetry. 
There is no doubt of Mr. Engle’s sincerity, but in its 
expressicn his emotion becomes spurious. Instead of honestly 
concentrating upon the source of this emotion, upon the 
things that give rise to it, he is too easily content witha 
generalised formulation, and the more superficially effective 
phrase, until he ends by windily declaiming about things he 
has neither felt within himself nor accurately imagined. 
Anything less like an eagle orator than Mr. Roberts would 
be hard to imagine. He is restrained where Mr. Engle is 
flamboyant, severely meditative where the other is excitedly 
voluble. His is the language of the interior world, of the 
imagination, as opposed to the shouting of the street. It 
proceeds from the ‘source of thought itself, revealing the 
hidden nerve of experience. * To say that it lacks Mr. Engle’s 
vigour would -be meaningless, because we are more inclined 
to listen to the quiet utterance of a man who is speaking 
out his inmost thoughts, when we turn impatiently from a 
megaphone. Mr. Roberts has, however, the defects of 
his virtue.” Like Mr. Auden, in his earlier work, he speaks 
too much to himself, and often in a kind of poetic shorthand, 
the connecting links of his thought. suppressed, his images 
the bare skeletons of feeling : 
* Harsh hills be comfort, stubble-straight 

Stand up, unconquerable fact, 

Rend straining sinews and exact 

The strict thought, the clean hate, 
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_ Harvest A Reading of Life «»«: 


Demy 8vo. 360 pages. 12/6 net 








“Touching and adorning all the larger issues, his 
book is full of memorable sentences. If it is to be 
“On every page we are in contact with a regarded as its author’s testament, it is, both in 
man alive to the finger-tips, sensitive to spirit and in phrase, a testament of beauty.” 
everything that is happening about him, ae 
wise in comment, stimulating and ironic 
... a dong, splendid book.” 

—Evening Standard. 


“Mr. Lysaght writes with a beauty and felicity of 
expression and a clarity of style seldom met with.” 
—Scotsman, 


“Tt is indeed the harvest of grace and 
wit and scholarship.”—Glasgow Herald. 
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—Critic, New Statesman and Nation. A DRAMA 3s. 6d. net 


“ The play is rich in substance and free of affecta- 
A Book worth Buying! Write for Folder tions, a work which holds the reader by the interest 
of its subject and the energy and sincerity of the 
author’s treatment.”’—7imes Literary Supplement. 
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Indians. 
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Be war, be ruin, be the elate @ 


Swerve, swing and mastery of mind ; 
The stubborn music and the blind 
Fight, fall and finish, end-all fate.” 


Here, with all its straining of sinew, the strict thought does 
not clearly emerge. The imagery is obscured with too much 
compression, as though one were looking at a prospect 
through a telescope that suddenly collapsed upon itself. 
For although he cries : 
‘** Despair make definite, the innate 
~ Bright barren bitter beauty blend 
With a frivolous bright bravery, end 
This sick-at-heart, this oh-so-sorry state.” 
the verse is still too much the subjective struggle with this 
sorry state than the resolution, of that struggle in a clear 
synthesis. Mr. Roberts’ poems are seldom more than the 
statement of a personal mood, moving ‘** Where commentary 
ivy clings In deep interstices of mind,” though in this obscure 
battle with himself he is driven_on by the need to get behind 
appearances and abstractions to the * blank essential vision ” 
that is the knowledge of necessity. But he strips beauty to 
the bone only to find in its heart the metaphysical void ; 
** Tt is the intrinsic shadow, stark 
Terror, and pity ; nameless grief, 
Hard structure, joy that cannot find 
Clear song in word or withered leaf.” 
Mr. Roberts” book has the elusive and nostalgic beauty of 
a search indefinitely prolonged, yet foredoomed to failure, 
beeause it is simply an ascent of the mountains of his own 
mind. It» loses, significantly, with an ‘Elegy for the 
Fallen Climbers,” the most considerable poem in the present 
collection. “The conclusionsis one of doubt and despair : 


* Here in the shattered rock and the wounded hills, 
Clouds like a rising tide of helplessness and isolation 
Cast their own shadow on themselves, and darken 
The dreaming world.” 

These clouds are still the unresolved problems, the doubts 
and confusion, obscuring the author's own mental horizon. 


Purse Henderson. 
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Nicholas the Unready 


Nicholas II: Prisoner of the Purple. 
Bey. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 
Tue author, who writes in German, has already 
English a picturesque life of Stalin, the merits Of Whi, 
depended mainly on a liberal use of local colour and 8 Vivid 
imagination, In turning from the present dictator to th 
last of the Tsars, Essad-Bey has had less need to call into ph 
his imaginative faculty. There is such a wealth of aneedot 
material about Nicholas II that, as the ‘“* foreword alm, 
apologetically. remarks, this is *‘ a historical biography Pathe 
than a biographical novel.” The reader need not howere 
be deterred. All the best stories are here ;_ minor facts hare 
been “ rearranged ” in the interests of dramatic effect + ani 
there is no tiresome preoccupation with problems of historic 
criticism. No effort has been spared to make the bodk liyy 
and readable. It can easily hold its own with the best 
fictionised biography of the day. 
The portrait of Nicholas himself, though it contains nothiy 
new, is effectively and convincingly done. The “ stoli 
indifference,” the ** shell of neutral disinterestedness,” which 
was the most disconcerting quality of the Tsar's contaets wit) 
his advisers, were already noted in his childhood, Indeed, 
the upbringing of a son and grandson of Russian Tsars wa 
calculated to breed that sense ef otherworldliness, of remote. 
ness from ordinary mortals, which prevented him to the enj 
from-grasping the fullsignificance of what was going on around 
him. Combined with *this pathological detachment fron 
reality was a more ordinary kind of shyness, though this to 
assumed morbid and abnormal proportions. When he went 
to Coburg (by arrangement) to woo his bride, to whom he 
seems to have been sincerely attached, he lacked the courage 
to propose to her; and it required the military methods of 
the Kaiser to bring about the betrothal. Throughout his 
reign Nicholas was too timid to dismiss a minister or even 
criticise him to his face. Successive Prime Ministers, Witte 
and Kokovtsov, had the same experience of being greeted by 
him warmly and approvingly at an audience and receiving 
their congé by letter a few hours later. 












By Mohammed Bay, 


Published 


This apparent helplessness sometimes revenged itself bya 
silly spitefulness, as when he exclaimed, on learning of Witte's 
death in the first year of the War, that this was * the happiest 
day of my life.” But in general he was too negative, too 
inactive mentally and morally, to bear malice. And it was 
this inability to react even to his own humiliation and 
suffering which gave the last months of his life a certain 
quiet dignity. He bore everything with the supreme resigna- 
tion of one who does not believe in the reality of what is 
happening to him. 

Stclypin, the strong man of the reign, who proposed to 
meet the “ bloody nightmare of terrorism ’’ by an equally 
stern counter-terror, and fell to the bullet of a terrorist 
disguised as one of his own police-spies, is successfully drawn 
in bold clear outline. The more difficult portrait of the 
Empress is blurred and indistinct, though the now well 
established story of her dealings with Rasputin is faiily 
enough described. On .the other hand, the + author goes 
completely wrong over Pobedonostsev, the tutor of Nicholas’s 
vouth. Pobedonostsev was not “so repulsive as to be almost 
enervating,” as the excellent photograph of him here published 
goes to show; nor was he “ cynical.”” He had the rigorous 
fanaticism of the ascetic, and firmly believed that to touch 
a single stone in the ancient edifice of Russian Tsardom would 
bring down the whole institution in ruins. The sequel suggests 
that he was not altogether wrong. . 

It is not easy to discover inthis biography any consistent 
attitude towards the events Which have shattered Russia 
during the past twenty years. The liberals are condemned 
for helping to pull down the Tsarist power which alone had 
protected them from the masses. But Essad-Bey’s sympathy 
does not appear to lie wholly on:the side of the Revolution. 
The attempts to create atmosphere ‘are sometimes rathet 
trying : 

“The curses of countless peasants on whose very bones St. 
Petersburg had been erected hovered over the proud city. In the 
white nights of St:,Petersburg; the quivering twilight of a pale, 
yellowish sun, people ‘were terrified by evil nightmares.” 
Perhaps this. sounds profound in German. In English it is 
something very like clap-trap. E. H. Carr. 
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Greengates. By R. C. Sherriff. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
A House of Women. By H. E. Bates. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Miss Linsey and Pa. By Stella Gibbons. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
May Day. By John Sommerfield. (Lawrence and Wishart. 
7s. 6d. 
The ph Cataract. By J. 8S. Collis. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
How rarely one meets with a complete novel; not, that is, 
just a well-made novel, but one that is completely experienced, 
whose success is both local and cumulative, with no undigested 
portions lying about, in which every detail tends towards the 
whole. Such a book is Mr. Sherriff’s Greengates. The story 
concerns the attempt of Thomas Baldwin, a vigorous man of 
less than sixty, to adjust himself to freedom after a life of office 
routine. To his wife there is the problem of facing a relation- 
ship that has been a matter of day-ends and week-ends. His 
progress is from buoyancy to desperation. Then he sees, with 
his wife, a new house; the first of a new estate on the scene 
of a country walk of earlier days. At first they are disgusted 
at the defacement of the valley ; then a glimpse of the modern 
interior startles and charms. It becomes for him something 
he can hardly formulate, but a breaking from the old life, a 
new chance. He and his wife become like young people 
again in their eagerness for it. After doubts, vicissitudes, 
despairs, it becomes theirs. The old Victorian house and 
furniture are replaced by a tiled bathroom and _ built-in cup- 
boards. All this, told with fine domestic insight and humour, 
makes even exciting reading. But then Mr. Sherriff lifts his 
theme from a good tale to something more. The modern 
décor, having done its work of stimulation, falls into the back- 
ground : it counts only as a symbol. What is important is 
the unformed community that is to inhabit houses yet unbuilt 
and meet on roads still only clay. Baldwin, on the impetus of 
another pioneer inhabitant, becomes a rallying point; he 
founds a club. (The scene of the inaugural meeting is great, 
with Baldwin's unpremeditated speech.) He finds himself as 
organiser of this new community, that it may escape the furtive 
wincing contacts of the old, which resulted in his odd-job 
desperate solitude when the thread of lis office life was 
broken. 

Mr. Sherriff so manages his materials that they stand like 
social fingerposts ; without, at the same time, giving a naive 
carte blanche to “ progress.” He can imply, in a phrase, such 
transitions of feeling as (on the eve of selling up) ** Mr. Baldwin 
dropped his umbrella in Lot 1, and hung his hat upon Lot 2.” 
The impotence of the individual towards self-realisation except 
through social contact is the implicit emphasis of the story ; 
the power of surroundings to stimulate character, its point 
of debate with the reader. 

After this, Mr. Bates comes as a powerful depressant. Work, 
which is the salvation of Mr. Baldwin, assumes in A House of 
Women a daemonic aspect. It is the story ofa barmaid. Rosie 
is true to type, with her pseudo-expertness with men, vet 
underneath a total incapacity to cope with circumstance 
either one way or the other ; either by resignation or rebellion. 
* All right, Ill try anything once” is her characteristic 
retort ; and in that kind of mood she marries into a farming 
family, with whom of course she is at odds ; though more so, 
one feels, with her own disposition, her discontinuous kind 
of volition. To recount the tale would be little more than 
totalling calamities—the bovine Tom prostrated and made 
maniacal by a war-wound, the drowning of his brother Frankie, 
the death of his mother, of his sister, of himself, of evervone 
almost except Rosie. The abhorred shears are hard at work : 
only one feels they are not abhorred but welcome, so intensely 
does Mr. Bates convey that hard and hopeless quality of 
people emotionally anaesthetised by overwork, in whom desire 
for the light is stifled to something like the nagging of an angry 
tooth. There is never any slackening of the pressure of circum- 
stance, so that neither Rosie nor the others have the oppor- 
tunity, if they had the inclination, to find themselves. They 
snap futilely at their bonds and succeed only in wounding one 
another. 

The book opens in an atmosphere of thunder in a hayfield ; 
and there is a charged feeling throughout, which explodes in 
flashes of dialogue but is not dissipated. Whether it is a 
picture of hay-swathes or a moment of passion, all is lit by 
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Fiction 


By ADRIAN BELL 


the intense stare of storm-light. The book is to be read 
study in the moods of doom, and Mr. Bates exploits 
the full. There is lacking the high inevitability th 
turn them into tragedy. 
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Miss Linsey is the no longer young daughter of an um 
successful tradesman, and her time is divided between her 
own people and the queer intelligentsia for whom she Works, 
She and her father come to London, to live in lodgings found 
for them by Len, a cousin of near forty, still bemused by gy 
adolescent dream of a girl he met in France. The lodgings 
are kept by erotic Mrs. Fell, with a fantastic madman in the 
background who keeps a den of caged birds. The book really 
falls into two parts: the life of the lodgings and the free. 
love-and-all-that brigade. Miss Linsey’s own people arg 
rather dim: there is a sense always about them of the half 
light of an over-curtained room, and one fails somehow quite 
to get into touch with them. Miss Linsey herself is deseribed 
by a relative as an interfering sort ; but the way she inter. 
feres is not so much individual as typical. She is just a good 
scandalisable body. But the people of Bloomsbury really 
give Miss Gibbons something to bite on. That they are an 
obvious Aunt Sally for anyone feeling exuberantly normal to 
have a shy at, and have been for some time, does not lessen 
our entertainment in the present case. There is the almost 
traditional week-end cottage scene—the Washing Up, the 
Beam-Bashing, the Frisky Horse, &c. On the whole, though, 
Miss Gibbons seems undecided whether to be serious or 
inconsequential in Miss Linsey and Pa. An excerpt from a 
* stark’ novel by one of her characters underlines her true 
gift—parody, 

The kind of thing that Miss Gibbons ought to have exploded 
is a major fault of May Day. It is the idea that to say “ The 
alarm clock sprays a jet of noise into the eardrums ” is better 
than “The alarm clock goes off.’ Mr. Sommerfield’s 
rhetorical prologues are not encouraging: “. . . factory 
chimneys, cannons trained at dingy skies . . .” &e. But his 
story is better than that, though the same impressionistic 
astigmatism runs through it. It is a social indictment : it 
attempts to be comprehensive, to catch up individual lives at 
different levels and carry them along together in the swirl of 
history in the making. The tactic succeeds better than 
might have been expected, 7.e., the dropping of one character 
to take up another; but there are two drawbacks. One is that 
in such a social document the things that most rouse the 
reader are the facts; machinery not properly guarded in 
factories, &e.. &e. Unless such things are true (in a typical 
sense) the book might be a story of oppression in Ruritania. 
But Mr. Sommerfield’s style fails to give the reader confidence 
in his validity where it is needed. The second drawback is 
that the people have not character but mass characteristics, 
because it suits him as mass propagandist that their individu- 
ality should be ignored, just as it suits their capitalist masters. 
Ten thousand people are no more human than one, and you 
do not enlarge the humanity of your tale by bringing the 
whole street into it. There is too much outside to May Day. 
For all its crowds, it fails to touch the problem of community. 

The Sounding Cataract opens also on a note of rebellion. 

Robert Delaney, caught up in Irish civil war, is overcome by 
a sense of God and super-politieal destiny at dawn on a moun- 
tain, when he is in a tight corner. After hairbreadth escapes, 
enhanced by the author's power of describing Nature in 
‘atastrophic mood, Robert escapes to London. — So far all is 
exciting, expert. For awhile in London the cosmic outlook 
is sustained—the Thames mysterious in fog, a warehouse fire, 
the shadowing of an enemy. This desperado being throttled 
and flung into the river, our hero (it seems natural to call him 
that) sets out to conquer London. Here, alas, he fails. Not 
that he lacks a surprising success in getting a job on a paper; 
but the hum-drum refuses to be lifted out of its rut, even with 
headline journalism as ally. A Buchmanite house party. i 
which God is referred to in a sort of American radio sales 
blague, makes the reader weep for the dastardly days In old 
Ireland ; for there indeed God was a mystery, even if you got 
shot in the back. So does Robert, and eventually he returns 
there, and to his first love. 
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Current Literature 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MIND 
By A. D. Ritchic 


This book (Longmans, 15s.) is a reprint of the Tarner 
lectures delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge, last year, 
by Mr. A. D. Ritchie. Its purpose is to study the mind 
from what is called “the naturalistic point of view,” that 
is, from the point of view which regards mind as an 
observable entity behaving and functioning in a_ world 
of other entities. Now what we, in fact, observe are human 
bodies behaving in an environment. It is, then, to the 
study of these that Mr. Ritchie, who is by profession a 
physiologist, primarily addresses himself. The first part 
of the book is coneerned with physics and biology. What 
light do these sciences throw upon the nature of living 
organisms ? The author then proceeds to physiology proper, 
special aitention being directed to the nervous system. 
This part of the book is first-rate ; good, in manner as well 
as in matter, clear as well as erudite. We then turn to 
psychology. How far, the author asks, is it entitled to be 
reyarded as a science with a special subject matter of its 
own, the human mind, and how far is it entitled to pursue 
the study of this subject matter by its own special methods ? 
The last two chapters deal with sense perception and cog- 
nition and contain a number of obiter dicta by the author on 
such matters as behaviourism, free-will and determinism, 
and the nature of thought in the light of the standpoint 
adopted in the earlier part of the book. These chapters are 
not so satisfactory. The author tries to take a leaf out of 
too many books by other thinkers to produce a satisfactory 
volume of his own; nor is it possible, as he seems to think, 
that Freud and Behaviourism should both in principle be 
right, and that human freedom should, nevertheless, be a fact. 


AMERICA AFTER SIXTY YEARS 
By M. P. Price 
Books like this of Mr. Price’s (Allen and Unwin, 6s.) are often 
more illuminating than the clever productions of the bright 
young things of modern letters. Mr. Price has had the good 
idea of publishing together the travel diaries of two generations 
of Englishmen, his father’s in 1869 and his own in 1934. His 
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father toured America just after the Civil War, in the com 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. J. F. Cheetham and]. 
Garlies, all of them young M.P.s and all bent on seei ~ 
New World. He found the Indian summer too good we 
wasted in pottering about Niagara,” which is “not in the \ h 
degree comparable to a storm at sea or wild mountain seahan 
And he thought that the Toronto militia could “ whi th 
Yankees into fits °"—this, within four years of the Ciyj] W : 
On a later journey which was actually their honeymoon sh 
Price (the present author’s mother) opined that “ Genens 
Sherman shared with Thomas Hardy the credit of being . 
best informed man she had ever met.” Coming along on hi 
parents’ track sixty years later, the son finds the process oft 
Americanisation of the immigrant complete in the seevnl 
generation, and sees ‘* Liberty beginning, under Roosevel, 
to acquire a social conscience.” He detects in Chicago , 
welcome process of belated reform, which is perhaps not y 
visible to her own citizens ; and he gives Salt Lake City, after 
Washington, the palm as the ‘* best laid-out city in the Unite 
States.” Mr. Price went about America with his eves Open 
though he looked at some things with an altogether too Englis) 
bias. His comments, if not very profound, throw a good deal 
of light upon the new America which faces the future with an 
uncertain mind. There is, indeed, a naiveté in his writiny 
which is the quality which gives a travel diary the interest of; 
spontaneous and living record, and justifies the expectation 
that it will have many readers at this moment when there is w 
much lively interest in American affairs. 


THE HOME MARKET: A HANDBOOK OF 
STATISTICS 
By Major G. Harrison and F. C. Mitchell 


Statistics have become the indispensable instrument fot 
the study of social changes and movements: in this book 
(George Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.) a number of the most 
necessary statistics, compiled by the London Press Exchange, 
are gathered together in a form which makes them both easily 
accessible and easily apprehended. The use of colours, dia- 
grams, symbols, graphs, turn the figures into living pictures, 
and the figures are there to correct any inaccuracy in the 
impression these vivid images may make. The statistics cover 
changes and trends in population, its age and sex distribution, 
urban and rural distribution, sizes and numbers of families, 
income and purchasing power, National expenditure, industrial 
earnings, and regional distribution of the Press. An appendix 
on statistical methods employed and a valuable bibliography 
make further enquiries, or connexion of the figures, possible. 
The book is meant, primarily, for the use of producers for the 
Home Market, but it should be a useful working handbook for 
many others also: and it is charming to see the very pretty 
statistical figures of one’s childhood returning again into use. 


WORDS FOR TONIGHT 
By George Buchanan 

Mr. Buchanan has continued the journal and commentary 
of which his Passage through the Present gave a first instal- 
ment some years ago. Some of the paragraphs in his new 
book (Constable, 5s.) have appeared previously in his column 
as * Brevier of the News Chronicle ; they do not combine 
altogether well with his more personal and more. serious 
comments, but it is encouraging that a daily paper can print 
commentary of such value.. Mr. Buchanan’ himself has 
interesting criticism to make of journalism, as of broad- 
casting, but he is chiefly coneerned to cateh the sense and 
tone of life as it passes him by. It would perhaps be a fait 
criticism that, intent on sense and tone, he misses the sub- 
stance, if he did not also show that he wishes to use his 
position as an observer to make something more out of 
himself. In the later passages this intention is more obvious, 
and he is deeply concerned not only to define an attitude, but 
to come to some permanent and satisfactory compromise 
with life. It is his merit that he conveys the difliculty of 
reaching such a compromise, and also that the life he describes 
is one of every day, of newspapers, cinemas, politics, books, 
friends and rumours of wars. He does not exaggerate, and 
perhaps the journal form he has adopted allows him a liberty, 
perhaps even a looseness, of thought which he would not 
allow himself if his comments were to be taken as final. 


LASSETER'S LAST RIDE 
By Ion L. Idriess 


In his introduction to Lasseler’s Last Ride (Cape. 7s. 64.) 
Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood writes: ‘ The annals 
of Central Australian exploration are tragic and heroic, but It 
is long indeed since I read a more moving story of endurance 
and heroism in the face of terrific odds than the epic which 
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To be at the Palace when Springlime 
mellows into Summer is an unforgettable 
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we include in the terms don’t seem to matter. 
Why should we try to compete with Nature 
in her most lavish mood? One feels almost 


thatit is a privilege to have a hotel here atall! 


PALACE 
TORQUAY 


Phone: TorGuay 2271 


SPECTATOR 











} Philosophy based on the Holy Upanishads 
MAES _FREDERICK MULLER LTD ...-.» 





o<<~Good and Good Looking Books 


WISDOM FROM THE EAST 


5s. net By 5s. net 
Hari Prasad Shastri 


(formerly Lecturer to the Universities .of China and Japan) 


This book is a clear exposition of the Vedanta 














“Worse than Mustard Gas” 
by 


Bernard 
Shaw 


see TIME AND TIDE this week 
















BE SURE YOUR CAR IS MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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The 
ordinary motorist asks 
himself a few questions 


“About time I got a new car, a car that is thoroughly up- 
to-date . . . Let’s think what I really want it to be like 
and what I want it todo. Ninety miles an hour? No. 
It might be a bit of a thrill when one got the chance, but 
sixty-five is all Pll ever want. 

Do I want a good-looking car? Undoubtedly, but what 
constitutes good looks? I’d rather have a car whose 
lines people admired by a glance than one which they 
turned round to stare at. I want the spare wheel enclosed 
for ease of cleaning. And inside I want real, homely 
comfort—seats as near as possible to my favourite arm- 
chair, plenty of room for my head and legs, light and 
airiness and good, broad vision (I can’t bear feeling 
‘boxed-up’). 

I’m afraid I’m not interested in the mechanical side. 
I’m an owner-driver not an owner-mechanic. Give me 
a car, therefore, that’s fool-proof and weather-proof and 
time-proof and one that, by its unfailing dependability 
and low running costs, keeps me out of repair shops and 
cuts my garage bills down to the minimum. 

I seem to be wanting a lot. But folk who’ve owned all 
sorts of makes tell me that there’s only one car which is so 
up-to-date that it meets al/ my requirements—an Austin.” 


















The Ten-Four Sherborne as illustrated.. Six side windows. Stream- 
line rear panel encloses spare wheel and luggage carrier. Flush-fitting 
sliding roof. Four speeds with Synchromesh on top, third and second. 
Triplex glass and Dunlop tyres. Price at works, £178. Sherborne 
Fixed-Head Saloon, £162.10. Lichfield Saloon, £168. Lichfield 
Fixed-Head Saloon, £152.10. For full particulars of all models, 
write for new catalogue, or call on the nearést Austin Dealer. 

























Read the Austin Magazine: 4d. every month. 


AUSTIN 


YOU BUY A CAR—BUT YOU INVEST IN AN AUSTIN 









The Austin Motor Co. Ltd., Birmingham and 479 Oxford St., London. London Service Depots: 
12,16 & 20h.p. Holland Park, W.11. 7 & 10h.p. North Row, W.1. Export Dept. : Birmingham, 


— 
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Mr. Ion Idriess has woven out of the last few months of the 
life of L. H. B. Lasseter.” The reader will agree with this, 
and wonder why he has not heard of Mr. Idriess before. He 
is well known in Australia, but this is his first book to be 
published in England. It will not be his last, if the present 
one meets with the success it deserves. Having himself been 
a prospector, the story he has constructed out of the fragments 
of documentary evidence—a few reports, the barely legible 
diary and.lJetters found buried near Lasseter’s last camps—is 
probably very close to what actually happened. Harry 
Lasseter. had once discovered a rich gold reef in unexplored 
west Central Australia. Owing to a faulty watch, the bearings 
he took were useless. An expedition was fitted out to locate 
it. From the first, misfortune.dogged the steps of the party. 
Food ran short and they returned to the base-camp—all 
except Lasseter, who went on alone. When his. two camels 
bolted he was left waterless in the desert. Blinded by sand 
and tortured by dysentry, he found the'reef, but died shortly 
afterwards, deserted by a tribe of aborigines with whom. he 
had tried to make friends. Mr. Idriess tells this story in a 
simple, virile style which is, in its intense economy, comparable 
to Hemingway at his best. 
PAPUAN WONDERLAND 
By J. G. Hides 

Papua is fortunate in its administrators. Sir Hubert 
Murray, Licutenant-Governor under the Commonwealth 
mandate, in his treatment.of the natives, has set a model of 
intelligent pacification. Patrol-oflicer Hides has already 
published this year an excellent account of two expeditions 
into the interior, and paid tribute to the loyal work of the 
native police. His new book, Papuan Wonderland (Blackie, 
8s. 6d.), is the official story of the Strickland-Purari Patrol. 
Sir Hubert Murray, in his preface, describes this expedition 
into the unexplored mountains of the central tableland as 
“ the most difficult and the most dangerous patrol ever carried 
out in the whole island of New Guinea.” Mr. Hides—who led 
the patrol—describes it vividly, and this book will add to his 
reputation as a chronicler of the development of the more 
difficult parts of the Empire. In the course of their journey 
from the Strickland to the Purari river, they discovered a 
Jiitherto unknown tribe of fair-skinned natives, wearing 
elaborate wigs decorated with eidelweiss, and playing pan- 
pipes. ‘For the latter part of their journey they suffered from 
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iy Royal 
Command 


His Majesty The King has been 
graciously pleased to com- 
mand that The Cancer Hospital 
(free), Fulham Road, London, 
S.W.3, shall henceforth be 
known as The Royal Cancer 
Hospital (free). 


Che Koyal 


Cancer 
Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3 
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a 
lack of food, and their clothes and equipment were 4) 
eaten away by insects. How they struggled through at 
end is graphically told by Mr. Hides, who has contribu : tes 
the expedition and the book alike, a stirring chapter to Colonial 


history. 
ROLLING .ON 
By B. Eyre-Walker 

Mr. Eyre-Walker is one of those people who cannot sett 
down. A*Yorkshireman by birth, he has lived and Wo! 
in various parts of the globe; mostly. as a farmer, and at 
times turned his restless hand to writing. He has q 
hearty: style, unpolished and- unsophisticated, and i 
On (Seeley, Service, 10s. 6d.) is an amusing string of : 
It starts at the point where he joined the staff of Coldstream, 
Ranch, in the prairies of British Columbia. ~The hundred or 
so hands. called it. ** Deadbeat’s Paradise ’—and they should 
have known. Though the ingredients are the same, the life 
he describes is much tougher and less glamorous than ‘in 
Western film.- Such incidents as the Drunks’s Sports andthe: | 
three-day non-stop drinking bout would hardly pass the’ 
censor. Mr. Eyre-Walker then moved to Virginia, commissioy 
by his employer to find and buy a farm. The one he chose tur 
out to be haunted—and the credulous may read of the; 3 
that played scales of its own accord. Finally he tried § 
set up as a farmer in New Zealand; with his wife, five childpe 
and £200. Luckily, his family seem to have had the sama 
zest for roughing it-as himself,. for, in spite of finding. 
impossible to make a living out of small-scale farming, they” 
obviously had the knack of extracting enjoyment from 
circumstances that would have driven less resourceful peopl. 






























to despair. bea 
WHEN MEN WORE MUFFS 
By HB. P. Price 


Under the catch-penny title, When Men Wore Muff 
(Dent, 5s.), Mr. Price has put together a short history of men’s 
dress, and some notes on correct modern wear. It isa slight, 
haphazard compilation of facts, drawn from the usual historical 
sources, presented in a rather facetious manner. He takes 
as his thesis that’ ‘‘ the main basic tendency has always 
been in the direction of utility, practicability, and common 
sense.” At first, when one considers the monstrous padded 
shoulders and breeches of the Tudors, the vast ruffs of the 
Elizabethans, the haberdashery of the Stuarts, the wigs of 


the Restoration and early eighteenth century (which were went mil 
also the days when men wore muffs), and the corsets of the ic the | 
early Victorian dandies, this thesis seems untenable. But at is tne 
such freaks were nothing but the man of fashion’s protest Be awe-!N' 
against the doctrines of utility and respectability which the fe Rivals ; 
rising middle classes were slowly but surely imposing on aa 
them. Since the middle Victorian period, apart from a BCOUNe 
few hysterical outbursts, it has become the fashion to be as ature has 
much like one’s neighbour as possible, an easy ideal to achieve fy, An 
in these days of mass-produced: garments. Mr. Price might n no le 
have chosen better illustrations. The majority of them are 
shoulder length portraits of men who are not even mentioned ery oth 
in the text. asibly di 

THE RUSSIAN SOUL AND REVOLUTION 

By Fedor Stepun 
As a consequence of the persecution to which the majority Obtai 


of the Russian intelligentsia have been subjected since the 
Revolution, some of the most profound of Russian thinkers, 
in exile, have founded the * Novi Grad,” a group to which 


Fedor Stepun belongs. But to interpret The Russian Soul HOV 
and Revolution (Scribner, 6s.) as White Russian, because it “Mo 
is not pro-Bolshevik, would be maliciously to pervert its (td. 
truth ; it is based upon a Christian understanding to which Pee 


no existing state corresponds. It describes the effects of 
Western ideas on Holy, Theocratic Russia. Pre-revolutionary 
Russia was governed on a theory of Christian liberty which 
assumed the spiritual perfection of the monarchs ; in practice 

it degenerated into anarchistic despotism. At the same 
time Western Europe was developing what Russia lacked: 
liberty maintained by law. The Russian intelligentsia, by 
temperament religious, turned Western ideas into extremist 
gospels and tried to effect everything practically without _ 
suflicient critical examination. This attitude was intensified 
by official persecution. Unfortunately the defects in the = 
Russian system were so great that gradual, non-violent reform | 
became impossible and the Bolsheviks strangled the Russian ~ 
religious ‘spirit. The Russian Soul and Revolution is a pro- % 
found study of the ideas forming the inner conflicts of Russian ~ 
history leading up to the revolution ; it is a warning to all 
ruling classes that though divine. fury may be blind in its 
destructiveness it is not without cause. A secondary value 4 
of the book is the background it provides for our under- IH 
standing of the Russian novelists. It is worth buying for ~ 
this alone. 
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}impnian COAST 


yenty miles of sheer delight for every holiday-maker— 
Hit is the Cambrian Coast. Vast tracts of glorious sands ; 
he awe-inspiring grandeur of Snowdon, Plinlimmon and 
he Rivals; the breath-taking beauty of Devil’s Bridge— 
scould go on indefinitely retailing the attractions which 
ture has showered with so lavish a hand on this lovely 
bst, And where Nature has been generous, man has 
* no less so, for here are facilities for golf, tennis and 
ery other form of sport and pastime you could 
wsibly desire. 


BEFORE YOU GO 
Obtain this book :—“ HOLIDAY HAUNTS” 1936, 
containing Holiday Addresses, etc. (price 6d.) 


HOW YOU GET THERE WHEN YOU GET 

: THERE 

Monthly Return” Tickets Cheap 1st and 3rd Class 
(Id.a mile 3rd, 14d. a mile Weekly Holiday Season 
Tickets will enable you to 
. : see the best of this lovely 
all stations. district. 


{st class) issued from nearly 


All information will gladly be supplied by the 
Supt. of the Line, Great Western Railway, 








Paddington Station, W.2, or can be obtained at 
any Railway Station, or the usual T ourist Agencies. 
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Matured Virginia (Red Squares) 1/3 0z. 


wine, is the pick of a vintage crop. 
A tobacco which has lain for long 
years mellowing and maturing. A 
smooth, cool tobacco, pure as nature 
made it, owing nothing to artificial 
flavours. FOUR SQUARE 
tobacco. Like vintage wine, it is 
know n by its label : RE D, for the 
straight Virsinia; BLUE, for the 
original mixture. Vintage tobaccos 
both, for men who appraise the better 


things of life at their true worth. 


OUR SQUARE 


{ 
+) Antage ( gy ie 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


(Manufacturers of Quality Tobaccos since 1809) 





’ or caleinile tastes 


Choose a tobacco Ww hich, li ke vintage 


Original Mi .ture (Blue Squares) 1/2) 04. 









Basil Butler 
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%* THE ANNUAL 


BIRTHDAY CRUISE 
ON THE 


ARANDORA STAR 


THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING LINER 


LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON MAY 30 


visiting 
MALTA, ATHENS, GALLIPOLI, 
DARDANELLES, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
NAUPLIA, PHILIPPEVILLE (fer Con- 
staniiney) MALAGA (for Granada). 


21 days from 35 Gns. 


The NORTHERN CAPITALS CRUISE, 


visiting KIEIL CANAL, D ANTZIG. 
LITHUANIA, SWEDEN, DENMARK, 
leaves June 27 for 13 Days. 
Write for details to 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Whitehall 2266 
and 





London, S.W.1. 
Manchester, 
Agenc ies, 


CEO 88a 


3 Lower Regent St. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, 








VISIT FINLAND 


Inclusive Tours from £10. Hlustrated book- 
let, routes, fares, hotels, pensions, tours, 
fishing, shooting, &c., from 
FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 

7 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 

















HOLI 


June 
: 19 


DAY PARTIES 


Yugosiavia, May 29-June 17, 33 gns. 
and Veraribers, June 16-30, 20% gns. 
16-30, 14 gns. Zermatt and Saas Fee, 
5 1-25, gens. Grindelwald and Wengen, July 
3-28, 22 gms. Keswick, July 17-27, £6 40s, Od, Swiss 
Engadine, August 5-18, 23 gns. Norway, August i1-25, 
25 gns. Northern Spain, August 17-29, 24 gns. 
Austrian Walking Tour, August 21-September 11, 
16 gns. Lakes, of Lucerne, Thun and Briénz, Aigust 
31-September 15, 19 gns. Also all INDEPENDENT 
TRAVI ie ARRANG EME NTS to any part of the 
worid rite or a 

CAMPS AND TOURS UNION 

(Dr. FOTHERGILL), 
126 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 1. (Welbeck 7058). 


Austrian 
— 


Travel Notes 


Devon ary Somerset 


EVERYONE has heard, of course, of the 
beauties of Devon, but it is astonishing how 
few people have any real knowledge of this 
popular county. It may be that they fear 
it is overcrowded ; or because they are a 
little sceptical of all this alleged beauty. 
As to the overcrowding, nothing could be 
further from the truth; Devon is not over- 
erowded ; iv is difficult, moreover, to exag- 
gerate her loveliness, for in sober truth, 
Devonshire villages must be seen to be 
believed. So much beauty is there that one 
searcely knows where to begin. Buckland, 
near Ashburton, Hayes Barton, birthplace of 
Sir Walter Ralegh, Dittisham-on-the-Dart, 
Clovelly —to name but a few out of hundreds. 
Clovelly is unique whether one likes such 
quaintness and charm or not. If you 
approach it by steamer, you find that you 
are transferred to a small boat, owing to the 
absence of a pier. The same thing happens 
when going by sea to Lynmouth and Lynton. 
The best way to go to the latter villages is 
by motor coach from Minehead. At Lynton 
the Castle Rock towers at a dizzy height 
above the sea. Another beautiful centre is 
Tiverton, where the Exe, with its wooded 
hills, is an almost irresistible temptation to 
those who love walking amongst surroundings 
of the loveliest. There is much of Devon 
which is unknown to the ordinary traveller 
and it is not enough merely to travel through 
it; to see Devon—the real Devon—one 
must explore. It has been well said that 
Devon hedges are not meant to be looked 
over, they are meant to be climbed over ; 
that the way to the heart of this 
beautiful county. You will find streams, 
sunny woodlands, wildflowers, birds, butter- 
flies, and a thousand delights whieh the 
ordinary tourist never Some people 
hold the view that Devon is at its best in 
October, “ when all the west is one warm 
russet gold, and all the days are cloudless 
and warm without being enervating ”’; but 
Devon is Devon the whole year round ; it is 
the county which has given glow ing memories 
to many a one no longer young enough to 
wander over its moors and woodlands, or 
beside its flower-decked streams. One might 
suggest many holiday centres, but L will 
restrict mine to four: Plymouth, Torquay, 
Exeter, and Ilfracombe. Each will meet 
your requirements, be they for quiet, or for 
town amusements. 

Somerset, like Devon, is still untouched by 


is 


sees. 





jthe modern builder and speculator. Its 
villages retain their ancient charm, just as 
its towns and cities—Bath, for instance- 


remain unspoiled, even though their many 
interests attract visitors from all over the 
world. Except London, pethaps no city in 
england has such a record of famous men and 
women as Bath. The Romans occupied this 
city for four hundred years. With their 
feet- they wore away the stone upon the edge 
of the Great Bath, the overflow of which is 
still carried away by the ancient Roman 
culvert. The cold stream from which the 
Roman bathers drank still runs through its 
original leaden pipe. To the antiquarian, 
indeed, this county is packed with interest : 
Wells Cathedral, Bath Abbey, the famous 
Glastonbury, monastic ruins, prehistoric 
mounds, and manor houses. There are large 
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5 weeks’ 
Tours to 













“Book early for our special ' 20 
+0 Russia and the Baltic by the al > 
22,090 ton ‘*Dreamship of "Cruiges,” 


EMPRESS of AUSTRAU) 


pte Class Only. Limited ~a we n : 


4 


ill 


From Southampton. Visitin Oslo, Zopp, a 
for Danzig), Stockholm, 4 aaa CS } 
Aoscow), Helsingtors, Capea ir 


Travemunde (North Germany), 
Minimum Rate : 36 Gns. 


a 


& NORTHERN CAPITALS chug” 


by s.s Empress of Australia t Au 
— 
Visiting the Norwegian Fjords and Northem 






Page Iilust 
LEAD 


AG 
INTO! 


From London (Tilbury) 







a — Ostenso, Mundal, Balholm, 
Laerdal, Aardal, Copenhagen and Stockholm, I 
Duration 13 days. French | 
Minimum Rate: 21 Gns, 
BATHIN 


AUG.1. Mediterranean and Bosphorous 
21 days from 36 Gre. 


for fur 


Write for our 1936 Cruise Programme, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC }-— 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 

62-65 Charing Cro’s (Trafalgar Sq.), L ondon,S.W.1, 

103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C 35 OF Local 
Agents Everywhere. 








HEALTH AND, | q 
PLEASURE CRUISES 
to the | pao 
ORKNEY and SHETLAND ISLES 1900 
And to CAITHNESS | @ Fi 
From LEITH and ABERDEEN, 
June to September. | 
Inclusive Cruises from £3 10s. to &7. | 
Also 12 days’ Holiday, including week | 
at ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, | 
HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. | 
£12 and £11 10s. | 
Write for full particulars to: | ® 
THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND and | & Apply: 0. 
ORKNEY and SHETLAND STEAM | . Great 
NAVIGATION CO. LTD., sym 


LEITH; or to | 


Dept. 34, TOWER PLACE, 0 
me ABERDEEN. | 


Dept. 34, ‘MATTHEWS’ QU AY, 
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A SHOP WINDOW OF HOLIDAYS 


COOKS 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 


BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W,., and Branches throughout London and Provinces. 


le) Ee A AAS Lh 


AT HOME OR ABROAD 


Whatever venue you. choose for 

your Summer holiday, you will find 

it provided for in one or the other 
of the illustrated handbooks, 


“SUMMER HOLIDAYS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES” 


or 
“SUMMER HOLIDAYS ABROAD” 


Both free on request. 








CRUISES 


By any ship—any Line. _ All 

information available at Cook's. 

Book the berth you want at steam-.° 
ship company’s fare. 

‘*‘ MOTOR TOURS” | 
Full perticalt will be found im 
the free brochure, 
“MOTOR TOURS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN & IRELAND.” 
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LIMBING 
OLIDAYS 








tracts of enchanting countryside which all 


A. still unknown, save to a favoured few: the 
wind-swept Mendips, the richly fertile C 













beauty of the Quantocks; the pasturelands | 
of Sedgemoor, Exmoor, Cheddar Gorge, | 
Brockley Combe, and Wookey Hole with its | 


1; weeks’ Cruise 


} 
' ) ‘ | LI. W.T.A climbing holidays are designed ict 
subterranean river and amazing caves. th se with limited means and leisure. They 
to | are plenned for small groups at a cost that 
Tours * * * * | is much less than is possible by individual arrange 
}}] ments W.T.A. leaders are men of exeeptional 
|| alpine and tock climbiz 1g experic: poe, and complete 
Reduced Fares freedom is given to all groupe to, attempt any 


climbs from W T.A. centres. Onty first-class guide 
The Pacifie Steam Navigation Co. announce |} #"e employed, and at two centres parties may climb 


mCOVIET 


CTuige ° ‘ . ¢ without professional assistance with specially 
BNific substantial reductions in fares to Nassau} selected Finglish leaders. Tae tack thas the 
(Bahamas). These apply both to the ordinary Chamonix Aiguilles and the Weisshorn are it 
3} ] 1 re f nest 1 } ie ES ll cinded in the programmes will give an idea of th 
’ single and return fares and to the various || standard of W.T.A. Climbing . Holidays. | The 
) : tours organised by the company. The |] ‘Alpine Tuition Holidays and Rock Climbing Holi 
. "EV 1Se Eg ad P an lag days are plar ned so that tuition is given during 
eTship, back to London revised fares are as follows :—first class, Bridal Cituahing opasaticna: atid the Gisa axe net 
j ; A single, £40, return £72. Second class, single, spent in uninteresting practice. on boulders and 
from £22 inclusive. £25, return £45. Third class, single, £15, oane cals iteble ar an a! 9 cam Ponty oe 
Of rr . . } sy ti uitabl « € 10ns walkers, 
return £25. The tours, which include hotel | 
accommodation in Nassau, and transfer | Send for special illustrated Climbing 


2 weeks from £17 
inclusive. 


° | 5 rogramme, 
between ship and hotel, have been reduced | errangemamts Pree 


by £9 first class, and £6 second class. The | THE W.T.A. LTD., 








tours occupy 29 days: the fares are, first | MOUNTAIN HOLIDAY. BUREAU, 
(4-Page Iustrated Programme Free class £58, second class £40. The latter |] 93 TRANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH SQUARE, 
from a works out approximately one penny a mile, ESTMINSTER, S.W 
inclusive. Full particulars ean be obtained | 7 me: VEC. 7430 (8 se 





LEADING TRAVEL 
AGENCIES, or 
INTOURIST, LTD., oon | ame 


— oe Short Voyages to Mediterranean PRAGUE 


, Exeellent short sea voyages are offered WARSAW 
x by the Nederland Line from Southampton. 
E Ports visited include Amsterdam, Gibraltar, 


from the Pacific Steam Navigation Co., 
Liverpool, or from any tourist agency. 


Wid9-OVHONINGTaNIVEXIN 


Algiers and Palma, Villefranche and Genoa. 16 days only 27 gns., inclusive. 

















' _————— | First ‘class return fares to Villefranche £22, For the fourth year Hickies offer luxury 
second class return £16. Villefranche is, tours to the heart of Europe at economy 
of course, the natural eentre for the Riviera prices. For little more than the amount 

PORTUGAL. |(Nice) playgrounds, while Cannes and of the fare alone you can visit the great 
French family welcome young people. | Mentone are close at hand. Departures on capitals of Central Europe — Prague, 
Summer months. | May 8th (arriving Villefranche June 4th) Vienna, Budapest—and have your fill of 
BATHING, TENNIS, GOLF, CASINO. land at regular intervals during the year. all their delights. The inclusive figure 
for further particulars write Box A645, Particulars may be obtained from D. H. quoted above covers not only 2nd class 
The Spectator. Drakeford, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 1. steamer and rail travel, Ist class hotels and 
' meals, but also the conveyance of luggage, 
* * * : 
4 | ef all tips to porters and hotel servants. 
C British Columbia Write for full illustrated programme. 


eM Departures 
SW, | <A holiday tour which strikes a new note ° 
|has been planned by the Government of May 30, July 4, Aug 1, 
ve ' . Ts: “ta Aug. 22, Sept. 12, Oct. 3. 





Loal 

— British Columbia. Visitors from Britain 
are invited to visit this beautiful province —_—________—_——- 
of Western Canada this summer. The tour 

—=> embraces some of the finest mountain PALESTINE 

| scenery in the American Continent, Sane 23 dese’ Saeny Tate 

jevery assistance will be given to visitors : : 

a | by Government officials, Boards of Trade, Special Departure, Aug. 30. 

S| | and heads of Industry. The tour covers Cost from £40. 


| 12.500 miles of first-class, personally con- ———— — 

|ducted travel, and occupies seven weeks, 
eI sailing from Liverpool on July 24th, returning A CRUISE: 2 

@ FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO ‘| September 11th. Transportation arrange- | We've picked the best? Listed, the 400 


nts > in the capable hands of the | esa Phy ag 
GIBRALTAR ps se ta wes ‘ ee a “4 The Bo ch, most worth-while cruises in a booklet which 


Canadian Pacific Railway. inclusive 


ALGIERS e cost is £169 10s., or, for a double ticket, | is a unique guide to cruising holidays. 


£164 10s. each person. This is a thoroughly | For, as Agents for all the steamship — 
PALMA . enjoyable and informative tour, details of panies, we give you precise and unbiased 
VILLEFRANCHE which may be obtained from The Agent | anggnenaiigy oe in his. bee en 
General for ee — 1-3 Re pp oe bes Sus bea ae 


(NICE)NSGENOA Street, London, S.W. ease 1936 “—it’s yours for the asking. 


@ OPTIONAL SAILINGS FOR RETURN | * | 
| 
Apply: OD. H. DRAKEFORD, General Passenger Agen! | The Finnish Travel ggg of 7 Victoria JH : 
r » Brita ; S.W 


; Crest sin, 60 Haymarket, London, 1+ | Street, London, S.W.1., have sent me an ex 
v4 — se aia owe 7 CO.) cellent booklet, «Finland for 1936.” This 25 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 (Dept. XH). 
vt enchure; ule rs J : wel. cy 
‘ secant es seen a ‘ [will be sent, gratis, to any of our readers on | Whitehall 2094. 
Se ay cae | Fe -eipt of a post card, 
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Particulars and tariff from LMS Hotel Services, St. Pancras 
Chambers, London, N.W.1. Arthur Towle, Controller. 
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Spend yout holiday in 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


There's something refreshingly new about Northern 
Ireland; you'll want to go there again and again. 


Northern Ireland is a wonderful holiday land. Its 
coastline of wave-worn cliffs and hidden sandy bays, 
varying with every mile, stretches out to meet in the 
North the columnar rock formation of the Giant's Cause- 
way—surely one of nature's most marvellous works. 
From the stately Mountains of Mourne on the East 
Coast, to the beautiful Glens of Antrim, and across 
country to the wild scenery of the Donegal Highlands, 
nature has been very lavish. Inland, rivers and loughs 
teem with trout, salmon and pike, a veritable paradise 
for anglers. 


Popular seaside resorts abound in plenty: Warren- 
point, Portrush, Rosapenna, Cushendun, Glenties, etc., 
with excellent golfing and bathing facilities. Firm golden 
sands, too, are an additional attraction in many localities. 


Northern Ireland is easily and comfortably reached. 
There are five fast sea routes by L MS: Heysham- 
Belfast, Stranraer-Larne, Liverpool-Belfast (B.S. S.), 
Holyhead-Kingstown, Liverpool-Dublin (B. & I.), and 
then you have a comfortable and efficient service 
of trains on the LMS (N.CC), GNR. (I), and 
County Donegal Railways. 

MONTHLY RETURN TICKETS AND HOLIDAY RETURN 


TICKETS. TOURIST TICKETS available for three months issued 
May to October. 


Ask for full details at any L MS Station or Enquiry Office. Get 
a copy of the Illustrated Folder “Ireland for the Holidays” (free), 


Stay at Hotels of distinction 


LMS | Portrush (Northern Counties). GNR (1 Bundoran (Great Northern), 
io 08 17 3,1N. 1.) - ia 
oe Belfast (Midland ) Sage Rostrevor (Great Northern). 
Roreis e Hotels : NI res 
Larne (Laharna). Greenore (North Western). 


Travel in comport by 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
& GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (IRELAND) 








Finance 


International Problems 


Ar the annual banquet of the British Bankers’ 
tion, which took place last Monday evening, the Prec; 
for the year, Mr. J. Beaumont Pease, Chairman of ln 
Bank, sounded a grave note with regard to internat, ts 
problems which found an immediate response fae 
representative gathering of bankers attenditig. 
Banquet. The chief guest of the evening weil 
Hailsham, and in proposing the toast of His Majer 
Government, Mr. Pease referred at some length 
the international situation, paying a_ high trib . 
to the present Government for its prolonged anu 
efforts to promote international peace, expressin 
the same time sympathy with the Government in th 
disappointments which must recently have been it 
with regard to the failure of those efforts. No robe 
is of course greater or more pressing at the Bis 
time than the obtaining of international peace and q 
sense of security, but statesmen and economists alike 
are experiencing enormous difficulties in obtaining thes 
greatly desired conditions. The problem, said Mr 
Beaumont Pease, “is very much. the same to statesmey 
and bankers alike. Indeed, according to many thinker 
economic causes are to be found at the root of most 
wars. If that is true, our problem would be solved i 
nations could evolve some method of settling the economic 
differences which divide them.” 












Assoxiy, 


Economic NatTioNALIsM, 


Mr. Pease then dealt with what is undoubtedly a 
the present time an insidious menace, not only to economic 
peace, but even to international political peace, namely, 
“economic nationalism.” How greatly this spirit of 
economic nationalism is hampering international trade 
is confessed constantly in manifestoes delivered by 
such bodies as Chambers of Commerce, the Federation 
of British Industries and similar organisations, while 
there are few speeches nowadays by Chairmen of industrial 
and financial companies in which there is not some 
allusion to the obstacles which excessive nationalism 
is placing in the way of trade. 

Two Servs oF PRINCIPLEs. 

Quoting from a recent letter to The Times by Mr, 
H. G. Wells, Mr. Pease said : : 

* There seems to be a constantly recurring confusion between 
two quite opposed sets of principles. One of these, which he terns 
‘universalist,’ rests primarily on the idea that ‘ humanity is to 
be regarded as one community.’ The opposing, or nationalist 
principle, is * built on the tacit assumption that humanity is an 
assemblage of combatant communities.’ Both of these principles, 
contradictory as they appear, have some truth in them. One is 
the ideal which the Christian and thinker desires; the other is 
the actual state of frail humanity as it exists to-day. One is in 
our head, the other in our bones. Progress is measured by the 
distance we succeed in travelling from the one principle to the 
other.” 

While making recognition of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments which have been arranged by the Government in 
many cases, and which he described as being “ better than 
nothing from a short term point of view, helping 
us to surmount immediate obstacles but tending to 
limit trade to bilateral dimensions, whereas it naturally 
should be triangular and = multi-angular,” Mr. Pease 
expressed the opinion that as long as obstacles continued 
to be placed in the flow of goods from one country to 
another or as long as traders are unable to obtain payment 
for such goods as do find their way across international 
boundaries or as long as they are uncertain what will 
be the value of the payment when it is received, 90 
long will international trade continue to be circumscribed 
and our return to a fuller prosperity delayed. “ Are 
any steps being taken,” said Mr. Pease, “to ensure these 
larger negotiations of economic matters of which thé 
Foreign Secretary has spoken ?”’ “ I am not suggesting,” 
he added, * anything in the nature of another international 
Conference, which from its unwieldy size is doomed in 





(Continued on page 910.) 
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SIR ERIC GEDDES’ SURVEY 














thirty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber 





Carnes (0, Ltd., was held on Friday, May Sth, at the Hotel Victoria, 
SSING af London, W.C., the Right Hon. Sir Eric Geddes, G.C.B., G.B.E., 
t in the K.CB. (the Chairman) presiding. 
een fei The Secretary (Mr. Charles Tennyson, C.M.G.) having read the 


4 convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 
Problem potice Conv g & Ss rept 


The Chairman, in the course of his address, said: When I had 
Present 


the honour to address our annual meeting last year, 1 told you of 





and 4 the difficulties with which the Company had had to contend in 
ts alike carrying on its world-wide activities. | reminded you that in 1934 
2 these J had spoken to you of the disturbed condition of international 
id i yelations, the unabated growth of economic nationalism, and of the 

MU. fact that two of the most important raw materials used in our 
tesmer business, namely, rubber and cotton, representing about 80 per cent. 
unkery, of our total raw material cost, were the subject of State control. 
f most ] spoke of the growth of exchange difficulties; the increase of 
lved i tariff walls and other trade barriers ; the unchecked growth of 

Ut ational productive capacity ; the steadily deteriorating conditions 
Mone HF jn the political sphere. I summarised all this by observing that it 
would be difficult to show that any Continental country was in 
better shape at the end than at the beginning of the year, and easy 
to show that many were worse. I might repeat this year much of 
lly at the opening paragraphs of my speeches of 1934 and 1935, and it 
nomic would be perfectly appropriate. 
THE Accounts. 
mnely, The net profit of the Dunlop Rubber Company for 1935 amounts 
nit of to £1,288,000, compared with £1,688,000 for the preceding year. 
trade Owing mainly to the decline in profits of certain of your foreign 
1 by companies, and to the settlement of some of our taxation claims, &ce., 
ation the provision required for taxation amounts to £420,000, which is 
while £130,000 less than in 1934. =, 

. The available profits enable the Board to recommend a dividend 
strial of 8 per cent. upon the Ordinary shares, the same rate, you will 
ome remember, as for 1933 and 1934, and to transfer £100,000 to the 
lism reserve for contingencies. In view of all the circumstances the 

Board considers the results achieved to be quite satisfactory, and, 
futher, I would point out that the reserve of £250,000 made last 
year “ to safeguard the dividend position in the immediate future,” 
has not been drawn upon, and thus remains available for future 
Mr, @ years. In view of the difficult times through which we are passing, 
] feel sure that you will share the Board’s satisfaction that the 
mn fnancial position is so sound and liquid. 
rms RvuBBER PLANTATIONS. 
$ to The Plantations Company has had a better year, and has increased 
alist its profits by £20,000 over the previous year. The improvement in 
} an results is in a large measure due to expenditure that we have been 
les, @ incurring over the last few years in scientific investigations on the 
eis @ estates, and the subsequent application of the results in practice. 
r ig During the past ten years we have planted over 35,000 acres of new 
in rubber, practically all of which has been budgrafted. Over 6,000 
the @ acres of budded rubber are now in production, and the results to 
the date have fully justified our faith in this method of planting ; yields 


of 1,000 lb. per acre are already an accomplished fact in which areas 
< have been tapped for less than two years, and we lock forward with 
confidence to still better results. 

Duniop Cotron MILs. 
As regards cotton, the market during the year has again been 
ig very irregular, owing to uncertainty as to the policy of the American 
0 Government in the guaranteeing of prices and the control of acreage. 
y The output of the mills during 1935 was below that of the previous 
: year, mainly because of reduced demands from one of our Associated 
: Companies overseas. We expect, however, an improved position 
1 Bin 1936. 
) We continue our policy of research work with a view to quality 
j improvement, and it can be stated that the product from these mills 
was never so good as it is at the present time. 
| Tyre Division. 

Coming down to detail, I will first of all take the tyre division. 
Our sales in this division are, as you know, of three kinds. Firstly, 
of tyres for original equipment—to manufacturers of cars, motor- 
cycles, cycles and aeroplanes. Secondly, sales to owners of fleets 
of vehicles, whether for public service or private use ; and thirdly, 
sales through wholesalers and retailers to the public. This last 
We call ** Replacement *’ business. 

ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT. 

Our issues of tyres to car manufacturers again show an increase, 
and have moved in-full sympathy with the increased ‘production of 
motor-cars, a greater number of which have gone for export. The 








motor-cycle industry has shown some improvement, and our issues 
of tyres to motor-cycle manufacturers indicate that we have retained 
our share of the potential business. The expansion which has taken 
place in the cycle industry has been maintained, and our share of 
the potential continues to be very satisfactory. Our turnover for 
aeroplane equipment during 1935 has again shown an improvement, 
and we are obtaining a substantial proportion of the orders in cone 
nexion with the present rearmament programme. 
Roap TRANSPORT. 

Over half a million commercial vehicles (goods and passenger) 
are now in use.in Great Britain. The abandonment of trams in 
many districts and their replacement by trolley or oil-engined 
“buses, provides an increasing market for our giant tyres. There is 
every indication that this policy will continue. It is pleasing to 
hote that the Dominions recognise the merits of the British-made 
public service vehicles, and are ordering them in increasing numbers 
for their own seryices. It may interest you to know that in some 
cases these vehicles are exported without tyres, and are fitted, on 
arrival, with tyres made in Dunlop factories situated in the territory 
in which the vehicles are to operate. The improvement in perfor- 
mance of our giant pneumatic tyres, referred to in my speech last 
year, has been maintained, and the aggregate ‘bus miles run by 
tyres sold on a mileage basis during 1935 exceeded the aggregate 
mileage of the previous twelve months. 


MANUFACTURE FROM LATEX. 


1 would like to add a word with regard to the use of Latex in our 
factories. The introduction of this material called for a new tech- 
nique. At Fort Dunlop we have a special research staff engaged in 
considering the application of Latex in general terms. At others 
of our works we have equally well qualified staff applying Latex 
to specific purpeses. An example is the Latex Boot, whieh is 
quite a scientific achievement, and places at the disposal of the 
public a much improved article. Latex is, of course, also the basie 
for Dunlopillo cushioning. 

During the year Dunlopillo underlay for carpets was introduced, 
and this has been so successful that, in spite of constant additions 
to our plant, we have been unable to keep pace with orders. It is 
not only luxurious underfoot, but under proper conditions very 
economical. 

OVERSEAS FACTORIES. 

The year was a much more difficult one for all commercial under- 
takings in France than even 1934 had been, and the fact that the 
French Dunlop factory increased its turnover and showed an 
improved profit position in spite of an unsatisfactory price situation, 
speaks well for the efficiency of the organisation. In Germany, 
conditions still continued quite abnormal. Sales of almost ail 
products showed substantial increases on 1934, assisted by the policy 
of the Government in developing the motor industry, and prices 
were well maintained. Unfortunately, it is, as I have said, still 
impossible for us to obtain remittances. In America, you will 
remember, 1934 showed improvement, and the price position 
seemed, at the end of the year, likely to become more stable, but 
once more we were disappointed, and conditions unfortunately 
deteriorated substantially in 1935. Canada followed the course of 
events in the U.S.A. In spite of the rise in raw material prices, 
there was a general reduction in tyre prices. In Japan, an increase 
in tyre prices was effected in March, 1935, but this did not make up 
for the increase in raw material prices. In Ireland, the factory 
established at Cork is progressing well and is now producing giant, 
car and bicycle tyres, rubber footwear and tennis balls. The profit 
results for 1935 were satisfactory, and the Irish plant promises to be 
a most useful addition to Dunlop resources. Production of tyres 
by our new South African Factory began in January of last year, 
and was rapidly expanded. The new Indian Factory will not coim- 
mence production till the beginning of August, but we believe that 
its prospects are very favourable. 

PROSPECTS. 

I have finished my survey of 1935, and no doubt you will wish 
me to say something about fuutre prospects. 

You will have gathered from what I have said that the degree of 
our future prosperity is largely dependent on three factors. The 
prices of our raw materials, the prices of our finished products and 
the restoration of international trade. The last of these is a matter 
beyond our control; it depends upon the commercial policy of 
other nations and upon currency stabilisation, of which there seems, 
as yet, to be no indication. The price of our principal raw material is 
dependent on artificial regulation. Prices of our manufactures are, 
of course, subject to competition. You may be sure that whatever 
our own organisation can do to influence these very difficult factors 
will be done, particularly in stabilising market conditions and miiti- 
gating the worst effects of reckless competition. So far as that 
organisation is concerned, your Board is more than satisfied. 

Our relations with staff and operatives have never been better, 
and I am sure no company receives more ungrudging and more 
skilled service from those whom it employs. It is my pleasure and 
privilege at these meetings to thank them in your name for the loyal 
assistance which they give, and I ask for your authority to do se 
today. (Applause.) 

The excellent state of our organisation, the high quality of our 
products, the goodwill value of the Dunlop name, the soundness of 
our balance-sheet position, and the good profit which we are able to 
show today, justify a feeling of optimism, but a policy of caution ia 
still essentially necessary. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


{incorporated in the Union of South Africa] 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MR. JOHN MARTIN’S SPEECH 


Tue forty-first ordinary general meeting of the Rand Mines, Ltd., 
was held on May 7th, at the Corner House, Johannesburg. 

Mr. John Martin, the Chairman of the Company, in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said the statements dis- 
closed a satisfactory position. They had had a succesful year. 
Dividend distributions were the highest for 20 years; the financial 
and investment basis of the Company was exceptionally strong 
and the outlook for the future was good. 

The profit for the year was £900,499, without including profits 
derived from the sale of investments, which were shown separately 
in the balance-sheet and had amounted to £232,972. After dealing 
fully with the accounts, the Chairman stated: ‘‘ The market value 
of our gold-mining interests at the end of 1935 represonted 87.5 
per cent. of the market value of our total investments at that date ; 
while of our gold-mining interests a proportion of 86.5 per cent. is 
dividend-producing. The Company is, of course, largely interested 
in various gold-mining companies that have not yet reached the 
stage of production.” 

Go.ip-Mintinc InpustTRY. 

Referring to the gold-mining industry in general, Mr. Martin 
said that its expansion had continued satisfactorily during 1935. 
“The extent of that expansion,” he said, “is perhaps not fully 
realised, but the fact that 23 main vertical shafts are being sunk 
in new mines and 13 main vertical shafts are being sunk in producing 
mines is impressive evidence of the huge development taking 
place.” 

There had been a significant increase in the tonnage crushed by 
the industry, and the fact that, compared with 1932, the tonnage 
milled in 1935 had increased by nearly 9,500,000 tons, or more 
than 26 per cent., was abundant evidence of the practical effect 
given by the industry to its enunciation in January, 1933, of a 
mining policy aiming at the fullest exploitation of low-grade ore 
and the utmost acceleration of development. 

‘Tt was gratifying to observe from the recent Budget speech 
by the Minister of Finance how clearly it is recognised by the 
Government that, in the words of Mr. Havenga, the mining industry 
‘is now, and must be for many years, the mainstay of our economic 
system,’ and how fully the value of low-grade ore resources and 
potentialities is appreciated. 











Events OF Past YEAR. 

* Let me now turn to the events of the past year. It has not been 
a vear of easy confidence, free from disturbance and uncertainty. 
In the monetary field the outstanding events have been the de- 
valuation of the Belgian currency and the departure of China 
and other Far Eastern countries from their traditional silver 
standard. The first of these is reassuring both in its method and 
in its effects: In its method because it involved no departure 
from the gold standard, but only an alteration in the gold parity 
of the belga; in its effects, because it was followed not by panic 
but by a most encouraging recovery of confidence and expansion 
of trade. The Belgian example is likely to have an increasing 
influence on opinion elsewhere. The other event—the outcome 
of the policy of the Government of the United States of forcing up 
the price of silver—is of immense significance for the people of 
China. All, however, that we need note is that the transition from 
silver to paper was effected without disaster, and that the change 
has not in any way checked the movement towards world recovery 
in trade. ape 

‘Consider the progress towards stability of currencies. In 
the last 14 months the rate of sterling-on the chief gold currencies 
has not varied by as much as it might have done within the gold 
points when England was still on the gold standard. This, in view 
of the disturbances of the year, is a remarkable achievement. 
It points, I think, to three conclusions, which are reassuring. 
The first is that the British monetary authorities, although they are 
unwilling, in the face of all the uncertainties of the world situation, 
to commit themselves to stabilisation, are determined, within the 
limits set by circumstances outside their control, to maintain 
stability. The second conclusion has been put in apt phrase by a 
distinguished economist who has not always supported the British 
monetary authorities—Mr. J. M. Keynes: ‘The management of 
the British Exchange Equalisation Fund has been,’ he says, * by 
common consent, extremely successful. It has, moreover, consti- 
tuted an important experiment in exchange management on a fluc- 
tuating parity which has added to our knowledge of exchange 
technique and has greatly increased confidence in the likelihood 
of exchange management proving successful as a permanent policy.’ 
From the same statement by Mr. Keynes I should like to quote 
another passage, since it illustrates the growing consensus of 
opinion on the place of gold in international exchange to which 
I have already referred. *I have assumed throughout,’ says Mr. 
Keynes, ‘that gold will remain the basis of international exchange, 
in the sense that Central Banks will continue to hold their reserves 
in gold and to settle balances with other Central Banks by the ship- 
ment of gold. The only alternatives would be sterling ov some kind 
of Bank of International Settlements bank-money ; but neither of 
these is practicable today as the basis of a world system.’ ” 

After referring to the other interests of the Rand Minescorporation, 
the Chairman moved the adoption of the raport and accounts. 
The motion was adopted and the retiring directors were re-elected. 
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least, pave the way to an improvement on existing A ae 
conditions ?” ba bite 
Economic War. e 1io0 
Mr. 
I have dealt at some length with Mr, Beaumog fg te 
Pease’s address to the Bankers last Monday, becaus vas 900 
I know that it expresses the views not only of the leadine pao 
bankers in the City, but, indeed, of all thoughtful men vi the chat 
who are concerned with the causes responsible for the etarded 


hampering of international trade, and therefore impediny cont 


those free business relations between the differen; ere 
communities all over the world which in the past haye oo 
ministered greatly, not only to international prosperity Prac 

but also to international peace. As Mr. Pease observ fg ee 
arly in his speech, economic causes have often een ne 
found to be at the root of wars, and I believe thy pe he 
those who are most possessed with the idea thy [spp # 
sooner or later international peace may be greatly a 
disturbed, base their apprehensions upon the fear thst vatiatact 


economic nationalism may develop—if it has not already 
developed—into economic war, and economic war jnty 
actual conflict. 


end of 19 


Their F 
UNEMPLOYMENT. fuctory. | 
. and loss | 
At the present time there can be no problem which fj profit 
presses more heavily upon nearly all countries for solution MH sand, &¢ 
than the problem of unemployment, and I think that principal 
there would be few who would deny that the chief cr ol 
obstacles to its solution are to be found in the sense of p> the 
Fear which seems to beset all nations with regard to & that of t 
national security and the substitution of economic eo” 
nationalism or economic warfare for international co. — 
operation. Now, this problem of unemployment, while a ahi f 
it is a matter of concern to statesmen, is of even Bf nies ve 
greater concern to capitalists, industrialists and mi" 
rnin ; | ee : level. T' 
workers in every country. Militarist dictators may find Bh ihre tin 
relief from the situation in the manufacture of armaments Jf gccurred 
and the maintenance of large military forces, but those fj ed of ! 
interests are completely antagonistic to permanent 
industrial prosperity and, indeed, can have but one end. Bisieg 
- . mcome & 
On the other hand, leaders of industry and finance know  atifyin 
that while the interests of different countries may clash J section : 
on particular points, the maximum amount of industrial J «the in 
activity, with full employment and prosperity, is only to rice 
be achieved along the lines of international co-operation. J the 3 
and I believe, therefore, that Mr. Pease’s very modest § that had 
suggestion that experts and practical men from some of J Shareho 
the principal countries should get together to discuss a 
international economic problems has within it the germ § 4 that 
of infinite possibilities for the future. claims § 
Among the criticisms offered upon the League of si 
Nations there is one which sometimes strikes me a J goctin 
not altogethcr without justification, namely, that the § security 
League was started upon too big a scale and that the All 
much more might in the long run have been accon- — 
plished if it had smaller beginnings and more time had The’ 
been taken to bring about a great natural force of publie J te co 
opinion. Not only so, but there is a sense in which the § father 
policy of the League was too much of a negative kind. be 
Rules and regulations forbidding this and prohibiting J si, , 
that were quickly framed, but while it is true that some § they h 
good constructive work was carried out by the League § year's: 
in the matter of rendering economic aid to distressed we 
countries, something of a more positive character Was Bj jade. 
required to bring about a general desire for international gages. 
co-operation. It is the old story of evil only being Jf course 
driven out by a stronger force than itself, and if economic peg 
nationalism is to give place to co-operation, it will only Bh balan 
he by demonstrating the advantages which would result. J) Exehe 
I believe, therefore, that it is supremely the task of our Ist 
bankers and business men to see if it is not possibly. by indus 
mutual discussion, followed by propaganda, to persuade JP gee; 
the peoples of Europe where lies the one and only road = 
¢ 
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aed was held on May 13th at the head office, Bartholomew 
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, new Life business amounted to £3,579,859. 
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de Rothschild, O.B.E. (the Chairman), said that 
Although that 






























Sea umons he some £10,000 less than in the year 1934, it was still largely in 
CAlise pore of the amount completed in any other previous year in the 
e leading a y’s history. The recent revision in the rates in consequence 
tful Men ‘i the changes in the rates of mortality and interest had probably 
for th retarded the expansion in their new Life business. 
imped The continued fall in the rate of interest that could be earned on 
ee yw money was bound to affect the profits that could be earned in 
differen; re Life Funds in the future. If the fall in interest rates persisted, 
ASt have fl ofits must diminish, and it was for that reason that they had 
>sperity Paructed their branch managers and agents to refuse absolutely 
serve) to make any estimates of future bonuses. It appeared to them that 
Served in a time of uncertainty such as the present, it was especially 
CN been udesirable that persons effecting life policies should be given 
Ve that HH gures, however carefully guarded, which might lead them to 
"that I suppose that bonuses on any specified scale could be absolutely 
greatly teed. Nevertheless they were confident that unless some 
; i serious financial disturbance occurred they would be able to declare 
‘ar that asatisfactory rate of bonus when the results of the valuation at the 
already end of 1938 were announced. 
ar Into SaTIsFAcTORY Fire Bustness. 
Their Fire business during the year had been, as usual, very satis- 
fuctory. There had been a modest increase in the premium income, 
; aud loss ratio showed only a very small increase. The transfer 
Which o profit and loss on the Fire account, including -interest on the 
Olution MM fund, exceeded £435,000. _Their Home business was, of course, the 
k that principal source of profit in that department, but during the past 
1. Bi vear a substantial profit had been derived from Foreign Fire 
chief business. 
‘nse of In the Marine account the premium income was very little below 
ard to # that of the previous year. For several years he had been reporting 





a continual shrinkage in the income, and they had now reached a 
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lan comparatively low figure. Unfortunately, market conditions 
. 0; remained unfavourable ; competition was even more keen, the values 
While HF of ships for insurance purposes were being constantly reduced, and 
even J nites were being similarly reduced. Unless conditions improved, 
and gt might not be possible to maintain their income even at its present 
find level. The Marine Fund was exceptionally strong, being more than 
three times the premium income. Unless some unexpected disaster 
Nents ff occurred they could look forward to a satisfactory surplus at the 
those ff end of 1936. 
inent ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
end. §. Inthe Accident department there was an increase in the premium 
noes income and the results were again satisfactory. It was especially 
gutifying to report that premiums in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Clash ff section showed an increase, because that was largely a reflection 
strial of the improvement which had taken place in the trade and industry 
ly to othe country: Compared with 1933 the income in that section of 
tins ( their business had increased by over 17 per cent. 

: The Motor business showed only a slender margin of profit and 
dest fH that had not been achieved without the greatest care and attention. 
¢ of @f Shareholders would have noticed in the Press reports of very large 
cuss @ ‘amages awarded to persons injured by motor accidents, and the 
site tendeney seemed to be for those awards to increase. _The result 
) of that was, of course, very serious. That increase in the cost of 

‘aims gave additionat point to the remarks he had made last year 
of @ wth regard to the very heavy liabilities which motorists might 
gs & Mur in the event of a serious accident. It was essential that when 
the feeting insurance they should look for absolute security. Such 

weurity could, of course, be obtained from the larger companies like 
hat jf the Alliance, and it was false economy on the part of a motorist, 
ym @ forthe sake of a slight saving in premium, to place his insurance in 
had aquarter where the same security was not available. 
-. Pa Trustee department continued to make satisfactory progress. 
le company now administered over 200 trusts, and numerous 
the futher appointments had been notified. The fees received during 
nd. the past year exceeded £10,000 as compared with a little less than 
ng Fy in 1934. Summarising the position generally, after paying 
nd jd usual dividend and making full provision for all liabilities, 
ey had increased their reserves by £284,000 as the result of the 
ue year's operations—a satisfactory result. 
ed You may perhaps expect me to say something about our assets. 
4s These have been carefully scrutinised and full provision has been 
s made for any possible loss that may arise on our loans and mort- 
gages. With regard to our marketable securities, there has, of 
I course, been a small decline during the year in the market values of 
IC the so-called gilt-edged securities, but on the other hand there has 
ly hen a substantial inerease in the values of industrials, and, on 
f. ae: the excess of market values over book values in our Stock 
: “Xchange list is very much the same-as it was a year ago. 
It I should add that, partly. owing to the additions made to our 
v reserves a year ago and partly to the increased dividends on our 
e industrial holdings, the interest income of the year is in excess of 
| that for 1934, notwithstanding the persistent fall in rates of interest 





that can be obtained on new investments. 
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702 INCREASE IN OUTPUT 
OF ELECTRICITY 


| the Eighth Annual Report of the Central 
Electricity Board, just published, an expan- 
sion of 7o per cent. in the output of electricity 
in Great Britain from 1929 to the end of 1935 
was shown, compared with an expansion in 
world output of 20 per cent. for the same 
period. The Report also states that in 1935, 
the third year of trading, the Board’s operations 
resulted in a credit balance of {£1,021,221, as 
compared with a credit balance of £85,000 
in 1934. 
The striking progress of the Grid System 
as proved by these statistics, is.of good augury 
for the Electric Supply Companies and Manu- 
facturing Companies whose shares are in- 
cluded in the Portfolio of the 


ELECTRICAL@INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


and earning capacity. 
An investment of {100 
at the beginning of 
1935 equally. spread. 
over the ordinary 
shares of the Com- 
panies includes! in the 
Trust would at the 
end of that year have 
been worth £147. 


On the securities in- 
cluded in the port- 
tolio the income in 
the last complete 
financial year of the 
several companies 
came to {£3 2s. 6d. 
per cent. gross in 
dividends and in ad- 
ditwn the equivalent 
of 12s. 2d. per cent. 
gross in distributable 
stock bonuses, on 
the basis of prices 
current on 1st May 
1936. 

Units may be bought 
or sold through any 
stockbroker or bank, 


The. Electrical Indus- 
tries Trust enables the 
public to invest sums 
of approximately £50 
upwards over a range 
of 41 Companies op- 
erating in this attrac- 
tive field. The consti- 
tution preserves the 
advantage of Trust 
Deed control and the 
simplicity and con- 
venience of the Unit 
method of investment. 
Under the Trust Deed, 
powers arc delegated 
to the Managers which 
provide the element of 
“flexibility’’ desirable 
in a Trust confined to 
one industry. The 
Companies included in 
the permitted list have 
been selected by ex- 
perts after carefulcon- 
sideration of their past 
record, their present 
financial position and 
the possibilities of 
future developments TRUSTEES 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE | 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
BANKERS 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
A FREE BOOKLET which deals fully witk the progress of the 


Electrical Industry and contains particulars of the constitution and 

management of Electrical Industries Trust, with complete statistical 

information relating to all Companies included in the Portfolio, will be 

sent free on request. Ask for aa and address your application 
to the 


} 
f 


AS 





MANAGERS 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.€.2. 
Phone : NATional 4931. 


Members of the Association of Fixed & Flexible Trust Managert 
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The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 910.) 


to restored prosperity. The more earnestly this gospel 
of international co-operation is proclaimed, not by 
statesmen and politicians but by business men of all 
countries, the more quickly will the beginnings of im- 
provement come, and with each stage of improvement 
will come that change in internationel relations which 
can best, perhaps, be likened to the effect of the early 
days of spring upon an earth which, under the long 
spells of winter cold, has seemed to be barren and bare, 
but which all the time contained within it boundless 
possibilities of blessing. Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Duntor RvuBBer. 

Tuat shareholders will do well to give careful attention to 
the remarks of chairmen at the annual meetings of companies 
is evidenced by the recent report of the Dunlop ‘Rubber 
Company and the observations made by the Chairman, Sir 
Erie Geddes, at the recent annual meeting. At the time of 
the publication of the report, showing a decline in the com- 
bined profits of the whole group of companies from £2,285,000 
to £1,869,000 in 1935, the market expressed some disappoint- 
ment. Shareholders had apparently forgotten the words of 
caution uttered by Sir Eric at the meeting a vear ago, when 
he warned the shareholders that Regulation Schemes might 
increase the price of the company’s raw materials, but that 
circumstances might make it impossible to get a commensurate 
and timely increase in the price for their finished products. 
He pointed out that the price of rubber had actually increased 
over fourfold from the lowest of June, 1932, and, said Sir 
Eric at last week's meeting, it was this factor and the loss 
of profits overseas, due to instability of world conditions, that 
mainly accounted for the decline in profits. Prices had been 
raised in some directions, but these increases had been far 
short of the rise in the cost of raw materials, 


UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT AS TRUST OF INSURANCE 
SHARES AND TRUST OF BANK & INSURANCE SHARES 


TRUST 
oo BANK 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES 
EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





BANKERS 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 


Trust of Bank Shares provides a means of 
investment, free from personal liability im 
respect of uncalled capital in the shares of 
40 leading British Banks and Discount 
Companies. Bank Units may be bought 
and sold through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
I-stimated vield from 3% per cent. to 4 per 
cent. Price of Units, 12th May, 19s. 9d. 
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fpply for 
TRUST OF 
29 COBRNHILL, 


* Bank Shares” 


Hendbook to Managing Direcior, 


INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 
LONDGN, E.€.3. MAN, LSE. 
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A Goop BaALancr-Snerr, 

At the same time, the financial position of th 

is,, of course, sound and liquid, and the Chairman 
tion to some of the main features of the balance-sheet 

was also able to state that the company’s turnover f s 

plane equipment, during 1985 had shown a fur nt 

ment, while the company was obtaining 


© Comp, 
drew y 





















ther improy 
2 substan 


proportion of orders in connexion with the present Te. 

ment programme. <A _ further favourable development ae ninth © 
the company was the replacement of trams in many distr i Ltd» 
by “buses and trolley “buses, and sales figures for pney Mr, Claret 
tyre equipment were rising. On the other hand. a pirector) 88! 


down the 2 
ihem altoge 
aibsidiary ¢ 
two amoun’ 
yemainder 
years been ] 
itd. and f 
had been 10 
jad been @ 
exchange 2 
country 
their consul 
fairly satis 
exchange V' 


price factors abroad had affected the export business, byt j 
was hoped that the position in the near future would 
helped by profits of the new oversea factories, 
* * * % 
Tur Carcurra Evrcrric. 

Tt was satisfactory to learn from Lord Meston at the re 
meeting of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation that j 
spite of the fact that difficulties in the jute trade continue 
the turn of the tide towards greater prosperity 
ceptible. It appears that during last year the Coy 
183,000,000 units for high tension power 
155,000,000 in the previous year. 


Was pet 
Company soi 
power as compared with 
rhe increase in domesti 


consumption was slight, although there had been reduction — 
in the flat rate to consumers. However, Lord Meston stateifm The rev! 
that the directors had consistently followed the Policy 9 administra’ 
reducing charges as rapidly as possible, after making an jm their 
adequate return on capital, and it was now proposed to reduel a 
the flat rate per unit again from 2} to 2} annas, = te 
* * * * Home trac 

Swan Ve 

Ranp MINES ave 

If only in view of the amount of attention now given bygm must pay 
the investor as well as the speculative public to the bettesm 128 


still const 


class of gold mining shares, considerable interest attaches ty re 
accept in 


the speech recently delivered by Mr. John Martin, Chairmay 


of Rand Mines Limited, at the annual meeting of that Conf” a 
pany. After referring to the fact that the gold mining industry 
had provided an attractive outlet’ for investment during The mé 
recent years when many other outlets were unattractive, MM fen seri 
Mr. Martin reminded the shareholders that with the worl} into this ¢ 
now emerging from depression the gold mining industry might HH Most of 
lose some of its exceptional importance, while further sens. ff proper ¥ 
tional rises in the price of gold could searcely be looked for, ration | 
The Chairman of Rand Mines appealed to the Union Gover: tration. 
ment and also to investors not to lose sight of the need for fais we 
providing for amortisation because of the lengthening of the the coun 
lives of the mines brought about by the changed conditions, I origin wa 
and he also urged South Africa not to ignore the possibility ben a 1 
of set-backs and incur national commitments likely to make J were sol 
undue demands upon the future. He suggested that the j§ bold thei 
time would soon arrive when a decision embodying aj ™ wi 
equitable moderation of excess taxation should be forthcoming, aes 
me) ee The al 
EvectricAL Trapvr Activity. tax ~¥ 
A decidedly good report has recently been published by re mn 
the London Electric Wire Company and Smiths Limited, whos 9) geoq_y« 
profit for the year amounted to £108,335, showing an increase J intemat 
over the previous year of nearly £32,000. All the same, the take an: 
chairman, Mr. W. J. Terry, at the annual meeting, after refer @ to minc 
ring to the fact that the Company's tonnage output had J md jud 
established a new record, said that the profits would have been  ¥hich ! 
even greater but for the intensive competition in respect ofa The 1 
number of manufactures. The Company, he said, had main @ —— 
tained its sales in oversea markets, but their development 
overseas had been and was still restricted by severe competi 
tion, while conditions were also adversely affected by the 
unstable exchanges. Mr. Terry, however, was quite hopefil 
with regard to the outlook and considered that, given a col @ Tar ai 
tinuance of improved home trade, benefit should accrue to all § Ltd., v 
sections of the electrical industry. Lorc 
: tide to 
* * : * of Cal 
Gresiam Lire AsstrANCE. for hig 
increas 
At the recent annual meeting of the Gresham Life Assuranee @ gomey 
Society, the chairman, the Hon. W. B. L. Barrington, Ws @ 23 to 
able to present a most satisfactory report and accounts for the 9 work 
year 1935. During that year there was an increase of ovet B 25,0 
1,000 Life policies and of £766,602 in the sums assured. Ing Were 
all sections of tke Society's business, home, foreign and stm 
Dominion, progress was made. The chairman also made 4 Ae 
very satisfactory statement with regard to the assets which, Ps 
he said, on the basis of the usual valuation at the end of the terms 
year, were substantially in excess of the book values appeatl!S Bf nearl: 
in the balance-sheet. f Tecon 
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(Continued on page O14.) 
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griTIsH MATCH CORPORATION 




















A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 





th ordinary general meeting of the British Match Corpora- 
held on May 13th at River Plate House, London, E.C. 





xe nin 
tion, Ltd., was 
Mr. Clarence E. Bartholomew, O-B.E. (Chairman and Managing 
pireetor),said that they proposed to continue the policy of writing 
jown the goodwill rights, &e., and hoped eventually to eliminate 
rte altogether from the balance-sheet. The amount uwing by a 
siidiary company showed further reduction. There had been 
» amounts last year, one of which had been paid off. The 
o related to their Brazilian business which had for several 
years been largely financed by advances both from Bryant & May, 
td, and from the British Match Corporation. As shareholders 
iad heen informed on former occasions, their investment in Brazil 

been a cause of anxiety by reason of the serious fall in the 
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tinue exchange and the difficulties in making remittances from that 
WS ped «untry. Matches were still so heavily taxed in Brazil as to restrict 
ANY sol ir consumption to a serious extent, but trading there had been 
rod with faily satisfactory last year when reckoned in milreis. ; The low 
domestj exchange value of the milreis, however, limited the return in sterling 
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The revenue account showed a slight saving in the cost of 
jiministration and, on the opposite side, an increase in the revenue 
jom their shareholdings. Of those the most important in amount 
yere the dividends from Bryant & May, Ltd., and from J. John 
\asters & Co., Ltd., which were at the same rate as in the previous 
var, The volume of business in the best classes of matches in the 
Home trade had been well maintained. The sales of the famous 
“wan Vestas’? constituted a record onee again, while discrimin- 
sting buyers of the familiar penny box had shown that, if they 
must pay @ penny, they wanted the best quality for their money. 
It was one of the little peculiarities of the trade that there were 
ill consumers in London, and a few other places, who would 
xcept in exchange for a perfectly good penny, matches which 
were of less certain value. 
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COMPETITION FROM RUwSSIA. 







The market for the cheaper grades of imported matches had 
hen seriously disturbed for some time past by the importation 
into this country of larg® quantities of matches from Soviet Russia. 
Most of those had bean sold—though ‘sold’? was hardly the 
poper word—thrown on/the market at prices which bore no kind of 
rlation to commercial Values, or to costs of production and dis- 
tribution. The prices had often been less than half the bare cost 
df raw material. The boxes were marked only ‘‘ Foreign made.” 
Those were almost the only matches which were not marked with 


















of the the country of origin, and it was significant that their Russian 
itions, origin was thus concealed from the ordinary buyer. There had always 
ibility len a market here for imported matches, and so long as those 
thake @ were sold on a fair commercial basis they would know how to 
it: the # hold their own as they had done in the past, but this was a develop- 
ig ang ment which could scarcely have been foreseen when the Trade 
ming, Agreement between the United Kingdom and Soviet Russia had 





ben negotiated, 





The alteration in the method of paying their dividends, less income 
tax instead of free of tax, yielded a fractional increase in the return 
to the ordinary shareholder as compared with last year. They 
had, as shareholders would have gathered, experienced another 
good year, for which they might well be grateful in times when 
intemational political uncertainty made it almost impossible to 
take any long view in commerce and industry. They would continue 
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refer: @ to mind their own business according to the best of their ability 
had @ and judgement and trusted they would continue to achieve results 
been @ ¥hich merited the approval of their shareholders, 

ofa The report was unanimously adopted. 

nan | mh 

ment 

peti CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 

the Fa TSF AER 

peful DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 

Col @ TRE annual meeting of the Caleutta Electrie Supply Corporation, 
oall @ Ltd., was held on Monday, May IIth, at Victoria House, W.C. 

Lord Meston (chairman of the company) said that the turn of the 
tide towards general prosperity in Caleutta was perceptible in most 
of Caleutta’s industries. The company had sold 183 million units 
for high tension power in 1935 against 155 million in 1934. The 

a inerease in domestic consumption from 44 to 46 taillion units was a 
ie somewhat disappointing response to the reduction in the rate from 
: “to 24 annas. The increase in total revenue was £69,000, but 
the working expenses were higher by £87,000, a heavy item being 
ver £35,000 for Indian taxation. on increased assessment, and there 
In were other ‘‘largish”’’ items. They proposed to pay the same 
and dividend, 12 per cent., free of income tax, putting £50,000 to General 
lea Reserve and £7,000 to Retiring Gratuity Fund. 
ich, A subject of great importance was the report of a Government 
the ‘ommittee of inquiry into their domestic tariff. It spoke in high 
‘ing terms of the technical efficiency of their business and dismissed 
° nearly all the irresponsible and ill-founded allegations made, but 





recommended reductions in their tariff which would mean a serious 
loss of revenue. 






This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881, 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


he Equitable Life 


ssurance Society 


» (founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
- THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital a ir £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund nea ane per ee ase sea £2,475.000 


Currency Reserve ess ses one eee ee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liabihty of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numérous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 


of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the_ Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

j 








COMPANY MEETING 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY L1. 
CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT AT HOME AND ABROAD 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
Tue 87th ordinary general meeting of the Gresham Life Assurance 
Society Ltd., was held on Thursday, May 7th, at the chief office 

of the Society, 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 

The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington, chairman, presided, and in the 
course of his speech said : E 

The report and accounts which it is my privilege to present to, 
you today are in respect of the first year of a new! quinquennium, 
and I am happy to say that the figures provide ample evidence not 
only of the continued prosperity of the Society but also of the pro- 
gressive nature of its operations both at home and abroad, 

During the twelve months under review the Society issued 7,487 
Life and Endowment policies, assuring the sum of £3,369,803. This 
is a net figure after deduction of reassurances, and an inerease over 
the previous year of no less than 1,031 policies and of £766,602 in 
sums assured, and it is gratifying to be able to record that all 
sections of the Society’s business—home, foreign, and dominion— 
have again contributed to the progress made. The continued 
development at home is a highly satisfactory feature. 

The new premiums, after deducting re-assurances, amounted to 
£159,982, including single premiums of £6,878, 

VALUATION OF ASSETS. 

Turning now to the assets, I am glad to report that on the basis 
of our usual valuation as at December 31st their value was again 
substantially in excess of the book values appearing in the balance- 
sheet, thus providing us with a satisfactory reserve against any 
reaction which may occur in the future. During the year con- 
version operations to a lower yield basis have continued both at 
home and abroad, and there has been little change in the unre- 
munerative yield prevailing on fresh investments. I trust therefore 
that you will regard the rate of £4 8s. 9d. per cent. which was 
realised on the Society’s funds as quite satisfactory, This is a net 
rate; that is, after deduction of income-tax. 





Reviewing the year as a whole I think we have every reason to 
congratulate ourselves on the results attained. 

As regards our managing director, Mr. Workman, I can only say 
that the qualities which he possesses, coupled with his great expe- 
rience, make him invaluable to your Society in these diffieu!t times, 





The report was unanimously adopted. 





The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 





RECORD PROFITS 





Prestpinc at the twenty-ninth annual meeting of Rolls-Royce 
Ltd., at Derby, on Friday, May 8th, Lord Wargrave (Chairman) 
said he was glad to report the continuous prosperity of the Company. 


The profit of £349,802 was again a new record. The fact that the 
current assets were more than twice the current liabilities and 
exceeded them by no less than £1,000,000 was evidence of strength in 
the Company. In the previous year there was a profit of £291,611, 
and the directors now proposed an additional distribution of 2$ per 
cent. on the 20 per cent. paid for 1934. With the £73,316 brought 
forward from 1934 there was £423,118 available, of. which £42,482 


had already: been distributed as interim dividend’at 5 per cent. The } 


directors recommended that a final dividend of 13 per cent., plus a 
cash benus of 24 per cent., be declared, all subject to income-tax. 
This made a total distribution of 22} per cent. for the year. Orders 
fer the cars in 1935 were even larger than in 1934, which was a 
recerd year, and they had been satisfactorily maintained during 
the present year to date. 

The reputation of the Company“was founded on its production of 
the best car‘in the world, and they must continue to maintain their 
place in, the forefront of car progress. 


R.A.F. 


The company were taking an important part in the Government 
expansion programme to build up in the next few years an Air Force 
which would ensure that this country could defend itself adequately 
against attack. During 1935 and the present year the Kestrel 
engine had been ordered in large quantities, and they had been 
able to fulfil all the Air Ministry’s requirements for production as a 
result of a large extension to the works. One point on which he 
would like to issue a warning was that on the aero engine side their 
productive capacity had been increased considerably to deal with 
an abnormal national situation, 


PROGRAMME FOR EXPANSION OF 


As at present anticipated the expansion programme would come 
to an end within three years, and this would inevitably mean a 
heavy reduction in the demand for aircraft and engines. When this 
situation arose, difficulties would have to be met. They trusted that 
the Government would bear this aspect of the matter in mind in 
thetr dealings with the aero engine industry. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE AND SMITHS 





RECORD OUTPUT 





Tut 27th annual general meeting of the London Electric Wire 
Company and Smiths Ltd., was held on Thursday, May 7th, at 
Hotel Victoria, London, W.C. 


Mr. W. J. Terry (chairman and joint managing director) said that 
the cash at bankers and in hand showed an increase of £28,246, 
and appeared on the balance-sheet at £107,968. Total assets showed 
an increase of £64,160, as compared with last year. The special 
reserve account had been increased by £25,000, bringing the total 
up to £200,000. Both the general reserve account and the special 
reserve account now stood at the same figure. The profit for the 
year 1935 amounted to £108,335, which was an improvement of 
£31.920, as compared with 1934, 


Hicu STANDARD MAINTAINED. 


The company had fully maintained its reputation for the high 
standard of its products and efficient service. Throughout the year 
particular attention had been given to development and research, 

At the present time it was even more difficult than usual to 
forecast the future owing to the uncertain international situation, 
although the company might be regarded as being engaged in a key 
industry. If, as they all hoped, normal conditions continved and 
the recent improvement in trade was maintained, substantial 
benefit should accrue to all sections of the electrical industry in the 
country, 


In the opinion of the directors, the result of the year ended 
December 3lst, 1935, warranted an increased dividend on the 
Ordinary shares. It was therefore with much pleasure that they 
recoumended that the final Ordinary dividend be raised to 5 per 
cent., less tax, making a dividend at the rate of 6} per cent. for the 
year under review, against 5 per cent. for the previous year, and 
leaving an amount of £40,391 to be carried forward. He would also 
like to announce that it was the intention of the directors this year 
to raise the interim Ordinary dividend, usually paid at the end of 
June, to 2 per cent., instead of 1} per cent. as in recent years. In 
existing circumstances it was felt that that distribution would be 
more equitable, although, in making that announcement, they did 
not want it to be inferred that there would be any increase in the 
total Ordinary dividend for the current year. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to the chairman, directors and staff. 


a 
Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 912.) 


AN InscRANCE CENTENARY. 

The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Com 
has been able to celebrate its centenary year by Pm 
magnificent showing in the report, for the Underwriting i 
plus, after making provision for outstanding liabilities 
Reserve for Unexpired Risks, amounted to no. less th 
£663,839, as compared with £507,388 in the previous year ty 
this result the Fire Department made the greatest contributi . 
The premium income was unchanged at £3,960,629): but th 
Underwriting profit advanced from £414,695 to £482.74) th 
percentage of profit being as much as 12.19 per cent. compare 
with 10.47 per cent. in the previous year. Moreover, jp th 
Accident Department, where two years ago there was a aes 
loss, a profit was shown last year of 3.11 per cent., giving g 
surplus of £133,809 from a premium income of £4,293 x 
The Marine Premium was a trifle higher at £290,393 anq the 
profit was £21,289. General interest earnings totalled £442 149 
and £26,000 was brought in from the Life profits, representing 
one-fifth of the shareholders’ proportion of profit at the last 
quinquennial valuation. From the total Profit and Log 
balance of £1,703,915-—-a figure which includes £597 3 
brought forward—a sum of £350,000 is placed to the Accident 
and Miscellaneous ‘Account, thereby raising the Additional 
Reserve there to £1,000,000. A sum of £85,000 is placed to 
the Staff Pension Fund, and after paying the dividend for the 
year of 27s., there is a balance forward of £553,796. The total 
funds of the Company now stand at £27,175,649. 

* * a %* 
Ricorp Prorits AGAtis. 

There seems to be no limit to the good financial result, 
achieved by Rolls-Royce Limited, and at the recent annual 
meeting, the chairman, Lord Wargrave, was able once again 
to congratulate shareholders on the fact that the profit las 
year of £349,802 had established a new record. The report 
showed that the Company's current assets were more than 
twice the current liabilities, and exceeded these by no leg 
than £1,000,000 sterling. The chairman said that during the 
past year the orders for cars exceeded those for 1934, which 
was a record year. Lord Wargrave also stated that the Com. 
pany was taking an important part in the Government expan: 
sion programme to build up in the next few years a strong 
Air Force. 

* * * * 
InrerestinG Fixep Trust DeveLormMeENt. 

What is undoubtedly an important development in the 
Fixed Trust movement is furnished in the publication by the 
Association of Fixed Trust and Flexible Trust Managers, to 
which the great majority of Fixed Trusts now belong, of 
the terms of its Constitution. The Association itself has 
been formed with the main object of protecting the investing 
public by codifying the principles governing Fixed Trust 
management. The code is subscribed to by eleven leading 
management groups controlling between them _ fifty-two 
fixed and flexible trusts out of a total of sixty-three before 
the public. The subscribing members are the ‘* National,” 
* Keystone,” ‘* British Empire,” ** 15 Moorgate,” “ First 
Provincial,’ “* Protected,” °° Allied Investors,” * British 
General,” ** Selective,’ ** Transport ” and ** Aviation ”’ groups. 
Each group is to deposit with a trustee £20,000 or a bond 
for that amount to be exclusively used for the fulfilment of 
managerial obligations to investors. This provision is 
designed to ensure financial soundness and continuity of 
management, 


Pry 


* * % % 
FurtuEr DEetatts. 

Strict rules of management are enforced, and any member 
contravening them is to be automatically disqualified from 
membership. The trustees of any Trust managed by 3 
member must be approved by the Council, and be either 
an insurance company or a bank or a company affiliated to 
an insurance company or bank, and legally authorised to 
undertake Trust business. The trustees must hold in safe 
custody all the underlying securities, cash and other assets 
and supervise the half-yearly distribution of income. They 
must also sign the certificates, which cannot be issued until 
the trustees have received the necessary underlying securities 
or their equivalent. Moreover, if the trustees consider 4 
change of managers desirable, the existing managers will be 
obliged to retire. The Code approved by the Association 


also confirms other sound practices which have been followed 
by the members. 

The President of the Association is the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Rankeillour, P.C., the Chairman of the Council is Sir Stanford 
London, C.B.E., and the Deputy Chairman is Sir Cassi¢ 





Holden, Bt, 


A. W. K. 


May 
—_— 
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PRESIDENT: The Rt. Hon. Lord Rankeillour, p.c. 
CHAIRMAN: Sir Stanford London, c.B.r. 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Sir H. Cassie Holden, Bt. 
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"T hie Association, formed by the Managers of 
leading Fixed and Flexible Trust Groups, ensures 
the continuance of a uniform high standard in the 
management of such Trusts by the establishment of 
rules to be observed by Members of the Association. 


Only Members of the Association add the words 
‘Member of the Association of Fixed ‘and Flexible 


n the 

Vv the e . . 
nr Trust Managers’ after their names; thereby giving 
hs Investors and the Public an additional assurance 
‘Ss Ing 

ea as to the sound management of the Trust concerned. 
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' The National Group First Provincial Group 
° 0 


125 Pall Mall, SW.1 21 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2 


The Keystone Group British General Group 
' 24 Throgmorton Street, E.C.2 Kings House, King Street, E.C.2 
ber 
rou British Empire Group Selective Group 

160 Piccadilly, 1V.1 53 New Broad Street, E.C.2 


The 15 Moorgate Group Protected Group 
15 Moorgate, E.C.2 1 Chancery Lane, Manchester 2 


Allied Investors Group Aviation Group Palmerston House, 
165 Aloorgate, E.C.2 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
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F your hair is falling, the roots are most 
probably weakened through lack of 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, , 


By ZENO 


crossword puzzle to be opened « 
should be received not later thun first post on Tuesday, 
before noon on Tuesday. 


{A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solv 
Envelopes should be marked ‘ 


Solut! 8 should be on the form appearing below 
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. : the ill b blished ww ou t issu EB nelopes contai Nay 
nourishment, the natural oil of the scalp | Sars de-halfenty lamp, here fey are tered on dn 
regain its youthful vigorous growth if you 

COMB YOUR feed its roots every day with a few drops 1 s 3 ; | . 6 | Tf 
HAIR of ROWLAND'S MACASSAR | | 
OIL, the closest approach in food value ea | = 
OUT to the natural scalp oil. Send for free 4 | \"° 11 | | « 13 be’ | 
booklet on the hair. | 
15 
Of all Chemists | 
~ eran 
3, 7/-, an 
+ ie oe 16 | 17 x | | 
< p " 
nie hOu land’s 19 20° 21 2 | 
A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., N= Macassar Oil 
22 Laystall St., Rosebery Ave., E.C. Re | 
23 | | | 24 bw | | 26 | 
3 | Bu &, 
JOIN THIS z= | | 
e 30 Sl 
fellowship | | | | | | | | | 
of the sea 32 | | | | | 33 | | 
There is a fellowship in the calling cf 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration. It is a fellowship ACROSS 4. Formerly formerly, 
of self-sacrifice which it is one's in- 1. This gun is largely a mistake. 5. Be quiet ! 
stinct to support. It costs £259,009 9. Wild-looking author. 6. Expresses disgust. 
each year to maintain these brave men 13. rev. Baffle by finesse. 7. "One is easily somaaeas 
y 15. This instrument dwells tedi- this matter. (Two word 


at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


The EARL OF HARROW BY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
vn. Treasurer. Secretary. 
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Renew your ENERGY 
with A GOOD NIGHT'S SLEEP 


~ After a tiring day, Allenburys Diet 
taken at bedtime induces that sound 
refreshing sleep so vital to the recuper- 
ation of energy. It supplies adequate 
night-time nourishment and you awake 
clear in brain and active in body, 


ALLENBURYS 


DIET 
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OF ALL, CHEMISTS 
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2/t - 4/- > 7/6 




















SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars og to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, 
THE PACIFIC STEAM Eas NGATION HCOMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, KSPUR_ STREET, S.\W. 
& ROYAL MAIL HC USE, LEADENHALLT STREET EC. 3 
GOREE, WATER ‘STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 


also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Sretepinn 














ously on one combination 
of tones! 

. How a prodigal wave comes 
home to shore ? 


19. Household gods are out. 
20. This with 14 is found be- 


ot. 
23. 
24. A 


26. 
O7, 
29 


30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


i) 


tween base and cornice 
of a pedestal. 

Without reverential fear. 
A proper assembly ? 
border which demands 

attention. 

This is out of print. 

Class of red-blooded worms, 

. Palm in a pocket ? 

Means of control. 

Not a glee (anag.). 

Silk material mostly made 
from sandstone boulder. 

“Tam... Oracle, 

And, when I ope my lips, 
let no dog bark.” 


DOWN 
rev. This official begins by 
partly growing old. 


. Bounce of ball. 


SOLUTION 


The Winner of Crossword No. 189 is Mrs. Forbes Watson, 
The Cottage, Morpeth, Northumberland. 


8. 3. (Two words.) 
9. Result of not 


using { 
Goldsmith’s door-mat' 

. Aged rain (anag.), 

. To render important 
though it’s of little use 

2. rev. Small thick piece , 
anything. 

. See 20. 

. Sorrowful furs ? 

. rev. President’s mallet, 

2. Couches. 


; A northern one. 
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rev. There's a point to tli 
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Cured a cold 


“TI have just recovered 
from an irritating cold and, 
thanks to your wonderful 
Vapex, it was cured in no 
time. The Inhalant is as 
effective as it is pleasant. 
I shall surely recommend 
it to my friends.” 

J. L., Paisley. 








“in no time” 


Vapex gives instant re- 
lief; it clears the head 
and kills the germs 
which cause the trouble. 
It is the safest, surest, 
most rapid remedy... 
20 years of world-wide 
use have proved its 
worth. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO,, LTD. 
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Two Shillings per line (a lin: averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 ansertions ; 5% for 13; 4% 


6 for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Kdvertd tetas 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent. to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines.. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 





99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





Se 
PERSONAL 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





—— 
LOTHING and boots, particularly men’s, urgently 
needed by the poor among whom we work in Stepney, 
End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 3 
Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 


i 
promley 
———_— 

SAMPLE of Lingfords Todized Liver Salts, and 

descriptive book, sent free, Apply, Linarorp & 
fox, Lt»., Dept. S. Bishop Auckland, Co, Durham. 

, 
Ol ——_ h 

U PAIR, S. England. Companionable girl wanted, 

15-18. Associate with foreign girls. Games. Business 











training and languages in return.— Box A 652, 
he Spectator. 
—_ 

EAUTY, CULTURE, REVERENCE. 


Cemeteries are wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre- 
preserves the Jand and its beauty. Membership 
of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation at 
death for £5 5s., or six annual payments of £1 1s. Also 
eoatributory plan of 3d. per week over limited period. 
Write now for FREE prospectus 8.C.A., 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 





If smokers, riding in the train, 
Meet folk who take exception, 
TOM LONG tobacco pacifies 
And gets a grand reception. 








COTTIS FA o.. Pao. Bs 
Membership 5s. minimum per annum. 

The 96th Annual Report (224 pages, 16 pages illus- 
tration, coloured cover) dealing with animal welfare at 
Home and Abroad is now published and will be sent 

on application to the SECRETARY, 19 Melville 
ard Edinburgh 3. No. 2 of the Polyglot Inter- 
national Journal on Animal Protection will also be 
published shortly (annual subscription 1s. 6d.). 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 





COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 


— 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications 
for the following post, open to men and women equally, 
vacant as from October Ist, 1936: 

LECTURER in the Department of Latin. 
Candidates must have an Honours degree 
in Classics, Salary £350-£500. Initial 
salary may be higher than the minimum 
of scale if warranted by candidate's 
experience. 

Last date for receiving applications, May 27th, 1936. 
Yor further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 





IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST.—The 
Council of the G.P.D.S.T. invite applications for 

the post of Head-Mistress of Brighton and Hove High 
School for Girls. They must be delivered not later than 
May 29th next to the SECRETARY of the G.P.D.S.T., 
Broadway Court, S.W.1, from whom particulars as to the 
form of application should be previously obtained. The 
— of the new Head-Mistress will begin in September, 





- HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


THE COWLEY SCHOOL (550 PUPILS). 


HEADMISTRESS: MISS E. E. HURT, B.A. 
WANTED, in September, a MISTRESS to teach 
Science and Mathematics. Teaching will be mainly in 
Middle and Junior Forms, State subsidiary subjects, 
if any, and whether prepared to help with school games, 
ry in accordance with the Burnham Scale. Applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the SECRETARY TO THE 
GOVERNORS, 17 Cotham Street, St. Helens. 











EXAMINATIONS 
EFAGUE OF NATIONS. 


EXAMINATION FOR TRANSLATORS, MINUTE- 
WRITERS and INTERPRETERS, June 1936. Essen- 
tial qualifications: (1) A University or similar standard 
of education; (2) A good English style, experience in 
writing official documents; (3) Absolutely first-class 
literary, official and technical French; (4) Technical 
knowledge in one or more subject-matters—e.¢., law, 
finance, medicine ; plus at least one of the following: 
(5) Experience in verbal interpreting at conferences, &c. ; 
(6) Experience in writing minutes of meetings (chiefly 
from French) ; (7) Same standard in at least one other 
foreign language as in French.—For syllabus and applica- 
tion forms apply LEAGUE OF NATIONS OFFICES, 16 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





| eee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. G.P.D.S.T. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Thorough General Education. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificate Examinations, University 
Entrance and Scholarship work: Good Playing Fields; 
Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Froebel 
training departments Two boarding houses. Complete 
charge of children whose parents are abroad. Fees 
£90 per annum, For prospectus, apply to the 
HEAD-MISTREsS. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES - 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An . increasing -List of 

Successes. Six success¢s ont of seven--entries, 

September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W. 11. ‘Telephone: Park 4414/5. 
QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL 


HE 
yy 67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application, Western 6939, 





COLLEGE, 
4s 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





St: PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
Brook Green, Hammersmith, W.6. 


The Next Examination for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, June 30th, July Ist and 2nd. 
These Scholarships exempt the holders from payment 
of tuition fees. Application should be made to the Higu 
MISTRESS at the School. The last day for the Registre- 
tion of Candidates is Monday, June 15th. No application 
will be accepted after the date fixed. Parents of intending 
candidates are informed that there is a Boarding House 
in association with the School. 





rr NT WwW CO BR TH. 

** RECOGNISED” RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. Jones, C.H., D.D. 
Principal ; Miss D. Bournr, M.A. (London), 

Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science Orchestras, Scholar- 
ships. Excellent health record. 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Road, 
Bournemouth. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset.—Scholarship 
examination June 23rd, 24th and 25th. Two 


scholarships (£50 and £40) and seven exhibitions offered. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 





ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.—An 

Examination, which may be taken at the candidate’s 
school, will be held on June 24th, 25th, 26th, for the 
following scholarships :-— 

1. For boys under 14: four scholarships of £72, £60, 
£50, £45 per annum ; a limited number of minor scholar- 
ships of £30 per annum; two scholarships of £50 per 
annum for boys of Manx birth or parentage. 2. For boys 
under 16: a Science scholarship of £60 per annum. 

Leaving Exhibitions to the universities to the value of 
£220 per annum are awarded annually. 

Further particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 





NLY AUTHORISED BY  H.M.C. 


PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


BOOK 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult at Libraries, Clubs, 
&e. Sehools, Careers, Professions, &c. 10s. 6d. net.— 
YEAR Book PREss, 31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 





JPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination 
l ) will be held on JUNE 2nd, 1936, for about SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: TWO or THREE of 
£85 to £70 per annum and FOUR or FIVE of £60 to £30 
per annum. Entries close on MAY 27th. For further 
particulars and Entry Forms, apply to the HEADMASTER. 








DUAL SCHOOLS 





ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 

Z (Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779.) 

Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient 
Secondary School. 


Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 11 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 


completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, 


Domestic Science Rooms, Art School, Spacious Playing 
Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 
For Prospectus and full particulars, apply 





The Bursar, Ackworth School. near Pontefract, Yorks, 


i E BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD : Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 


are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Daneing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c, Fees £165 per annum. — For prospectus 
apply Secretary. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


NCHOOLS' FOR BOYS AND 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable Information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel: Mansion House, 5053. 





GIRLS, 








LECTURES 





YRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.2. 

W Four Lectures on FOUR ELTIZABETHAN PLAYS 
will be delivered on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Friday, May 18th, 19th, 20th and 22nd, by PROPRSSOR 
A. W. REED, M.A., D.Lit., Gresham’ Professor of 
Khetoric, at 6 p.m. Admission Free. 





HE CENTRAL DISCHARGED PRISONERS’ AID 
SOCIETY (INCORPORATED). 
Victory House, Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 


The Right Rev, E, W. BARNES, D.D., Se.D., F.R.S. 
The Lord Bishop of Birmingham, will preach on behalf 
of the Society at 

THE TEMPLE-CHUREH, E.C. 4, 
on SUNDAY, MAY 24th, 1936, at 11 a.m. 
The Church opens at 10.30 a.m. 


U* 

A Course of Two Lectures on 
NEWTON; A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
METHOD OF SCIENCE AND METAPHYSICS ” 
will be given by PROF. ERNST CASSIRER (Late 
Pro-Rector and Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Hamburg) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower Street, W.C.1) on MAY 19th and 2Ist, at 5.30 
p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by 
Prof. Sir T. Percy Nunn, D.Litt., LL.D., D.Se. (Director 
of the Institute of Education and Professor of Education 
in the University). 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ART AND 
AESTHETIC CONTEMPLATION ” will be given by 
PROF. YRJO HIRN (Professor of Aesthetic and 
Modern Literature in the University of Helsingfors, 
Finland) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower Street, W.C.1) on MAY 19th, 22nd and 26th, 
at 5.15 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Prof. Tancred Borenius, D.Lit., Ph.D. (Durning- 
Lawrence Professor of the History of Art in the 
University). 

A Lecture on ‘“‘ SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY ” will be given by 
DR. ALFRED ADLER, M.D., LL.D. (late of Vienna, 
and now Visiting Professor of Medical Psychology 
in the Long Island Medical College, New York) at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 
W.C.1) on THURSDAY, MAY 2ist, at 5.30 p.m, 
The Chair will be taken by Prof. C. L. Burt, D.Sc... M.A, 
(Professor of Psychology in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ LES ASPECTS 
MODERNES DE L’ANTIQUITE ROMAINE (POPU- 
LATION, URBANISME, RAVITAILLEMENT) ” 
will be given by Prof. J. CARCOPINO (Professor of 
Roman History in the University of Paris) at KING'S 
COLLEGE (Strand, W.C.2) on MAY 25th, 27th and 
29th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will 
be taken by Dr. W. R. Halliday, M.A., LL.D., B.Litt., 
Principal of King’s College. Lantern illustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

5s. J. WORSLEY, 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 











PAYING GUESTS HOLIDAYS 











ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly executed. 
AMSS., 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MCFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 





N AKE Money writing Tiny Sentiments. Highest paid 
i literary work. 56 English and American firms 
buying.—E. E. Servicr, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 





TEARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough 
to get into print if he knows what to write about. 
SUBJECT CHART, giving hundreds of acceptable 
ideas and many valuable hints, with SAMPLE LES 
and details of genuine professional training FREE on 
application to the Recorder, PREMIER SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 19, Premier House, Brunswick Square, 
Tondon, W.C. 1. 








aaa WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Av., W.C.2. 





YONGS, Poems, &c., wanted for Broadcasting and 
rN Publication. Good Royalties. —EUROPEAN 
BROADCASTING SERVICES, 197 Victoria St., London. 





\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free bhooklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 38 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





] EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAIN ABL kK for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GasToN, 16 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. 3048.) 





rere —— SS 





MISCELLANEOUS 


RTHRITIS, Neuritis, Sciatica, Rheumatic conditions, 
fA really cured by Light Therapy. Mode rate fees.— Mrs. 
Epwarps (Cert.), 76 Lancaster Gate, W. 2. (Padd. 2503.) 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
) Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AND-SPUN HARRIS TWEED, direct from Harris 
Isic. Hand-knitted Harris Golf Hose and hand- 
knitted Socks. Keenest prices in the trade.—MACKAY 

































rf JMIVERSITY PROFESSOR'’S WIDOW receives A HOLIDAY of real refreshment amid the beauty and 
Paying Guests, Terms 30:m. per week.—Frau peace of SANDY BALLS WOOD. Camping huts 

Professor KNOEVENAGEL, Zahringerstrasse 28, Heidel- fully equipped. — River bathing.—Apply for leafi 
berg, Germany. HARROD, Godshill, Fordingbridge. et, 
{UEST 11 > ta ee 

S received by cultivated ople j 
¥ house. Magnificent situation, park, Whras ng Ideal 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. writer. Riding and swimming.—Box No. A653. 

| 
HE RHEUMA vig OF WALES, Kinmel Hall, 
A ACKIE'S PETTICOAT TAIL]! oe N. Wales. Newest treatments for rhewma- 
l SHORTBREAD for those who like it thin. tism and kindred ailments.—Brochure from SECRETARY, 

























Sugared segments, in tins, 38s. by inland post. ‘: i a 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. - HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 




















oe ... and then THE RED HOUSE . .. so near London 
so far from London’s noise and grime. Ten acres of 
lovely garden surround this comfortable house, 
CINEMAS Our ‘cooking is—well some people say perfect Bub 
come and judge for yourself. 
THE RED HOUSE, 
ACADEMY CINEMA. ans mast 


. and a Home. 

































Oxford Street. Ger, 2981. Mrs, Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to send 
you details and particulars ; 40 minutes from Waterlvo, 
i i sated One minute from the station. 
| grass TA EGGERT “hs Telephone: 164. Private Suites available. 
“LIE BESMELODIE ” (A) A RESTFUL HOLIDAY, 
Music by FRANZ LEHAR, 3 HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Also “RUDAPEST SPA” and “ NIGHT MATL” (r). Nk. TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON, 


Liste ablished Is73. 














Reautiful grounds. Good ‘centre for sports. Long 


FOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE | popular for families on leave. 


TURKISH AND Exectric Ligut Batus, 
OR TO LET Write for Illustrated Tariff. 















YAMBER.—For sale or to let. Two-storied cottage, 2 
bed, 2 rec., kitchen, 2 w.c., &e., garage, garden, Next I ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1), 
tve Golf Course, adjng. sea and sands.—Apply Box A651, Room and breakfast 5s, 6d. a night, or 30s, 
weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict, 3347, 
myo BE SOLD.—Attractive Thatched Six-roomed ——e 
Cottage. Bathroom, &c. (modern), near Hemel ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINK 
Hempstead. Two garages, stabling (three loose boxes, I BATHS HOTEL,.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
&e.). Garden, paddock, 3 acres, £1,300.—HANN HARTS- | Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A, RAG, 


























BOURNE, West Clandon, Surrey, Illd, Guide from J. T., CULLEY, Manager. 
cy? _IVERSITY OF LONDON. QDINBU RGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
WAN TED. Ki rescent, Tgms.: ‘‘Melcrest,” Edinburgh. ‘Tel. 31295, 











Accommodation within 70 miles from London for a 








BROTHERS, Geocrab, HARRIS. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many | — 
thousands of readers of 7he Spectator. Vrepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—24% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52.° 





ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES} 
\ in 122 patterns and shades, including black-and- | 
white, mauve, lilac, &c., to measure from 25s. 6d. | 
Selections sent on approv al. 
"rite for Catalogue and Patterns. 
LEODIAN, &.P.5, 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 








Residential Summer School for Tutorial Class students N ATLOCK.—-SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
(about fifty persons) during August, 1937. Seaside or Hydro. “For Health, Rest or Pleasure, 270 bed- 
Co intry.— Particulars to SECRETARY, Tutorial Classes | rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, per 














summer School, University of London, 8.W.7. day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 

KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX — YOURSELVES in’ English Country, 

For properties of every description apply to Ask for Dese — Hist (x, post a as INNS and 

Messrs. F. D. PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT. HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD | P.2B. 1. A., Lrp,, st. aieuae $ House, 193 ReGEyt 
| . 


Street, W.1 





AND CO., | ' ; 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE, WARWICK CLUB, LTD, (21 St. George's Sa. 8. Wal 


Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w'kly ; 





(Vels.: 1147/8) (Tel.: 240) (Tel.: 933) ae 6s. 6d, night or 35s. to 2 gns. w'kly.—Vic. 728% 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 








BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN,. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOlL GL AS. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark)—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTETI 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVE NDISH. 

—PARK GATES, 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX & PELICAN. 











HASTINGS.—AL ayy. ; OVERSTRAND (ne. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 

- PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
| PITLOCHRY. ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—-ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY & LINK& 
KENMORE (Perthis).- TAYMOUTH CASTLE. RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
KESWICK.—K ESWIC RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCITLOR. 
KINLOCH RANNOC H (Perths). LOCH RANNOCH. | ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 


QUEL! 
HARROGATE.--C AIRS HYDRO, 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 








LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
-REGENT. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHLI. 
LEATHERHEAD.—R ED HOUSE, ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—S:UlP & CASTLE, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE, SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. i. SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
—UROFTON, Queen's Gate, S.W. SHREWSBURY (nr.). SHAWKSTONE PK., Westom 
—DE VERE, kensington, Ww. ‘ SIDMOU CiH.—BELMONT. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1, | SKYF. —FLODIGARR y HOTEL 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell | SC U'fHPORT. -HESKE tH PK. HYDRO Hotrh 
Rd., S.W. 7. ; —PRINC i OF WALES HOTEL. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON, 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS. 
MATLOCK.-SMEDLEY’S. STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BE AR INN, 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. TAMWORTH (Staifs).—CASTL 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. MANOR HOUSE. TEIGNMOUTH (Bisthopsteignton).—HU NTLY. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEI TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
NAIRN (Nairns shire).—GOLF VIEV TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
20YAL MARINE, —PALACE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WE: STE RN, —ROSLIN Hi: 
—STATION HOTEL, WALTHAM GROSS (ects) THEOBAL D'S PARK, 
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